Africa. Front: Eisenhower’s Doughboys Beat the Axis to It 








,FTER a day of war-time activity, guests 
rear the host who serves Dewar’s 
White Label and Soda, highball of the 
highlands. This veteran campaigner— 
with more than 60 citations for distin- 
guished service—brings a victorious 
conclusion to any social manoeuvres. 
So command Dewar’s...and be‘‘atease!” 































HONOURS OF 
Coldstream Guards 


Tangier, 1680 — Namur, 1695 — Gibraltar, 1704-5 
Waterioo — Sevastopol — Egypt, 1882 — Marne, 1914 
— Ypres, 1914, '17—Hindenburg Line 


HONOURS OF 
Dewar'’s had Label” 


Awerd, Lucerne, 
Switzerland, 1923 
...one of more 
than 60 medals 


honouring Dewar's 
White Label for 
Excellence in Scotch 
Whisky. 
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White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 





FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 4, 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25¢. Schen- 

Import Corp., New 
ork ity, Department N 
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Both 86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, Schenley Import Corporation. New York — 











‘The Lady in Khaki 


She's ready to serve her country with 
her head, heart, hand and soul. 
Because she is serving where she is, one 
more soldier can serve where the 
battle calls him. A nation salutes 


you, member of the WAAC. 


Wherever WAAC members go in the Army and whatever jobs they fill, 
they’ll meet the Mimeograph duplicator. 

Many of them will be working with Mimeograph equipment, for this 
all-purpose duplicator and its integrated stencil sheets and inks are an 
important link in the Army’s system of communications. 

Girls of the WAAC will operate this easy-to-run machine as depend- 
ably as sergeants of the line. They’ll appreciate the crisp, efficient way it 
helps speed up the Army’s paper work, expedite the Army’s communica- 
tions. They'll like the legible black-and-white copy it turns out. And 
they’ll give it the care a hard-to-get machine deserves in wartime. 

While girls and office equipment are on active duty with the armed 
forces, conservation is the order of the day for all business. Make your 










OPERATING TIPS 


to make your Mimeograph 
duplicator last longer 


\ 
, 


YS 


Oil Machine 
Keep machine properly oiled, 
free from dust and dirt. Keep it 
covered when it is not in use. 


Plan Work 


Order only the exact number of 
copies you need—and produce 
only that number. Saves paper 
—ink, too. 


Agitate Ink Pad 


Agitating theink pad daily makes 
for cleaner copies and lengthens 
the life of the pad. 


Preserve Rubber Parts 


Take care of all rubber parts on 
the duplicator—they’re hard to 
replace. Wash them regularly 
with soap and water. 


These and other pointers 
on office economics are 
things every smart girl 








should know about con- 

servation of equipment 

and office supplies in 

wartime. We Stes col- 

lected them into a new - 
booklet, called She Also Serves. Telephone 
the Mimeograph distributor in your com- 


Mimeograph duplicator _— for a free copy—or write direct to 


1cK Company, Chicago. 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 


Mimeograph duplicator, and other office appliances, last longer with care 
and regular service. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 








TO FINISH 
THE 


SCRAP! 


CRAP metal -helps win wars! 
To simplify handling at its 
Portland, Me., plant, the Harcon 
Iron and Steel Company com- 
presses old metal into compact 
400-lb. cubes. And it takes plenty 
of reliable power to do the job! 
For‘power to finish the scrap,” 

a 180-hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel is direct-connected toa 
pump which actuates a mammoth 





hydraulic press. It also drives an 
F-M generator which provides 
electricity for lighting. 

If you require extra power for 
war production, use your priority 
to buy Fairbanks-Morse Diesels. 
They assure low unit power costs 
-. plus no stoppage, no break- 
downs, no letdowns—now or later! 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE is 22%" 
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LETTERS 


Propaganda and Morale 


A few evenings ago I read in the paper that 
the War Department in Washington officially 
acknowledged that four United States (latest 
reports claim there were eight) aviators who 
participated in the bombing of Tokyo on April 
18 may be in Japanese hands. What worries me 
is that the American people had to receive this 
information from Tokyo. 

Throughout the many encounters in the Ps 
cific and South Pacific, I often noted that the 
original reports from Japan eventually proved 
no more inaccurate than our own, and that 
after weeks and months the official report from 
Washington fairly well jibed with much of t 
original report of the enemy, even as to the 
names of the ships sunk and damaged. I 
have often wondered about the effect this 
disturbing method of propagandizing would 
have on public morale and confidence. I was 
always conscious of the fact that news of sink- 
ings had to be withheld because of the aid it 
might give to the enemy. But there were times 
when I was perplexed by the repeated emphasi: 
of our propaganda offices on the fact that the 
ships we lost were old and outmoded. I con 
cluded that perhaps this emphasis was intended 
to belittle the achievement of the enemy, and 
thus undermine his confidence, but at the same 
time I wondered what mothers and fathers 
wives and sweethearts and _ relatives wer 
thinking of a government which allowed thet 
boys to be put on unseaworthy crates and sett 
them out to meet the modernly equipped wa 
ships of the enemy. 

Of course, I realized that the governmet 
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Conversation in Iceland | 


ABOUT A FLAG OF HONOR AT HOME 


Ben, formerly a skilled worker in the Fiberglas* plant 
e Newark, O., talks about the home front with Jim, a 
uddy. ; 


BEN: You know, Jim, I was wondering if the folks back home 
really knew what it was all about, until this letter came. 
It makes me feel pretty good. 


sim: You mean, you were worried about the folks back home 
doing their part, too? 


BEN: That’s it. But look at this letter. From my brother, Ed. 
He works in the Fiberglas plant in Newark. (Reads) 
**, .. every guy in the plant is so proud of the war job 
he’s doing there’s no holding ’em. It all began with 
these exhibits. They showed parachute flares, blood- 
plasma transfusion kits, electric motors, ship insulation, 
models of Army and Navy equipment. All sorts of stuff 
that Fiberglas helps make...” 


Jim: Well, they aren’t the only ones... 


BEN: But wait. It’s the way they’re working their heads off. 
And liking it! It’s got ’em. Here, listen some more. 
(Reads) ‘*. . . I got the biggest bang out of a 4-engine 
bomber picture they showed us. Seems we supply 
Fiberglas for some mighty important parts in those 
bombers, like the insulation for the tiny motors in 


———— 
®T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


propeller hubs. That was a new one to me. And gosh, 
Ben, I’m one of the guys that makes this stuff.” 


Jim: That’s more like it! 


BEN: You bet! Now he’s talking! What’s more, Ed writes 
that the Government just gave ’em the Army-Navy 
“FE.” For the way they’re turning it out. Here’s what he 
says. (Reads) ‘*. . . next to the Stars and Stripes, that 
‘E’ flag means more than anything in the world right 
now. Sure, other plants have it. But this one’s ours. It 
makes us feel we’re on a fighting front and have got to 
keep on fighting harder, even if we don’t wear uniforms.” 


Jim: Say, Ben, I’ll admit something. I was kinda uneasy 
about things back home. Like you. But that letter’s 
cheered me up a lot. Write Ed that for me, too, will you? 


* * * 


* The Fiberglas Plants at Newark, Ohio, and Ashton, Rhode 
Island, now fly the Army-Navy “E”’ flag for outstanding 
production performance. 


Credit belongs not only to the thousands of earnest Fiber- 
glas workers, but to the scores of processors and fabricators 
who convert this basic material into its many useful forms 
to meet critical war needs. 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 


FACTORIES: Newark, O., Ashton, R. |. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Toledo, O. 














“STILL SMOKING THOSE 
OLD-FASHIONED CIGARETTES, 


S STEP a little closer, Steve...and I’ll 


let you in on something. The ciga- 
rette for moderns like us is Regent... 
a King Sizer that’s over 20% longer 
...pays off with more value! 


More pleasure, too! Because Regent is 
made with choice Domestic and Turkish 
tobaccos, specially selected for finer flavor 
...then Multiple Blended, the exclusive 
Regent way, for extra mildness! 


And look at Regent’s oval shape... plenty 
modern! Not to mention Regent’s slick crush- 
proof box, which keeps the cigarettes firm 
and fresh...never lets em crumple like paper 
packs do. So go modern, Steve...get Regent 
...and you'll get more smoking pleasure!” 


COSTS NO MORE THAN 
OTHER LEADING BRANDS 
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really wasn’t doing this at all, but then why in 
the name of God make it appear that way to 
the anxious and worried folks back home? Was 
it to fool the enemy? I doubt whether such 
cock-and-bull stories fool him. Was it to retain 
our pompous pride? What a childish reason, 
when the confidence and faith of our people at 
home hangs in the balance. 

If the faith of our people is being undermined 
—if their enthusiasm and spirit are not grow. 
ing, it is the fault of such arrogant and pom- 
pous bureaucrats as are responsible for this sort 
of puerile strategy and amateurish psychology, 
Unconsciously no doubt, but nevertheless suc. 
cessfully, are our propaganda offices undermin- 
ing the morale and confidence of our people at 
home, because they insist on treating the nation 
as a nursery school where pupils have to he 
pacified with lollypops and Mickey Mouse 
stories. 


Rev. A. J. KNAckert 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 





Marine at Guadalcanal 


Being a regular reader of Newsweek has 
been a source of enjoyment for many years. 
However, your Oct. 26 issue has been of par- 
ticular interest to the writer and his wife's 
mother and father. 

Donaldson Mater of this city, my wife’s 
youngest brother, in lieu of being drafted, en- 
listed in the United States Marine Corps in 
February of this year. He sailed from San 
Francisco June 14, and from what information 
we can obtain, indirectly, was with the boys 
who “first charged up Guadalcanal’s sandy, 
palm-fringed beach last Aug. 7.” He has writ- 
ten three V-Mail letters, one stating he was in 
Guadalcanal. His last communication was dated 
Sept. 18. 

As stated before, NEwsSwEeEK now has given 


-us something besides good reading. On page 2% 


of the Oct. 26 issue is a picture entitled “Load- 
ing bombs at Henderson Field.” The young 
man standing in the center, facing the camera, 
grinning and getting ready to light up, is 
Donaldson Mater. His mother said to me: 
“Bill, if you can get that picture for me, that’s 
all I want for Christmas.” She cried very soft- 
ly when I showed it to her. 


W. D. Woop 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Many Thanks 


Today I open the Newsweek to find a won- 
derful story and picture of me. Am most hap- 
py to read it. For all the work you have done 
me, I like to thank you deeply from the bot- 
tom of my heart. I do mean my heart. To 
cross my heart to say it is the best story it ever 
written of me. For ten more days am on my 
way again to see the country, to enjoy it, to 
paint it. May I thank you again in the 


Chinese way. 
gee! be 
GH! G5 
Done KincMAN 
New York City 


In the Chinese way, Mr. Dong has said: 
“Many thanks! Many thanks!” 








Sighted Fortress—built same 


Tuts young sharpshooter is lining up a 
wing jig for a Flying Fortress.” 

From where he stands (in the wing 
shop of the Boeing Seattle plant) he can 
see that the wing of the big B-17 he is 
helping to build is going to be straight 
and true. He can see that this Fortress, 
like the ones that went before it, is going 
to be very bad medicine for the Axis. 

Wing jigs are the “forms,” the giant 
tools, in which the wings are built. The 
Boeing jigs are three stories high, built 
of steel tubing. They are big enough for 
large crews to work freely on each “floor.” 
They are accurate enough to be adjusted 
to 1/1000 of an inch. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERIGAN CLIPPERS 


Jigs are tools, and the Boeing jigs are 
part of the more than 200,000 special 
tools and machines designed by Boeing 
tool engineers, and built by Boeing tech- 
nicians, for the swift, smooth-flowing 
production of Flying Fortresses and other 
war planes. It is the combination of 
these tools, plus the men and women 
who use them, that won for Boeing the 
signal honor of being selected as the first 
aircraft manufacturer to receive the new 


Army-Navy award for efficiency. 


There are several thousand engi- 
neers now at work in the Boeing plants. 
Their know-how ranges over the whole 
field of engineering. They represent 


“THE TERMS ** FLYING FORTRESS'* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


Ye LED, 


more than twenty-five different kinds of 
engineering skill. Whether they are de- 
signing a wing for a new airplane, a 
spiral staircase for a Clipper, or a ma- 
chine that will turn out parts 20—50— 
100 times faster, Boeing engineers bring 
to the job an understanding that it must 
be a better job than ever has been 
done before. 


The designing of tools and machines 
with which to build new kinds of equip- 
ment... for war and peace . . . is only 
one of the many projects that form a 
constant part of the Boeing engineering 
schedules at Seattle and at other plants 
in the Middle West and Canada. 
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This RACE is to the SWIFT 


The task of guarding our daylight bombers 
against enemy interceptors calls for prompt, 
concerted action by fast pursuit planes. The 
job of carrying out America’s tremendous 
war production effort requires skilful use 
of the nation’s banking machinery at the 
points where credit is needed. Here, too, 
speed is half the battle. 

The local commercial banks of the United 
States are well prepared to meet this situa- 
tion. They know the industrial credit con- 
dition of their own communities. Abundant 
reserve credit resources are available to 


them through their correspondent banks 


in the larger cities. Funds are quickly sup- 
plied at low cost to established commer- 
cial enterprises and, particularly, to large 
and small manufacturers efficiently engaged 
on war orders under prime contract or 
sub-contract. 

The Chase welcomes every opportunity 
to assist American business men in solving 
their war-time credit needs, whether directly, 
in the case of corporations located in 
Greater New York, or through thousands 
of correspondent banks of the Chase which 
serve commerce and industry in time of war 


or peace in all other parts of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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H™: a chance for millions of weary, 
unhappy, vitamin-starved people to 
get back on their feet with a bang! If you 
don’t have the pep you used to have... if 
you wonder what’s the matter with you... 
Vimms may help you really enjoy life again. 

Vitamins? Vimms give you all six essen- 
tial vitamins—not just one or two! Min- 
erals? Vimms give you the vital three that 
belong with the vitamins. See how Vimms 
meet or exceed the 6-vitamin formula 
doctors endorse (chart below). 

Yet Vimms cost only a few pennies a day, 
give you more advantages than any such 
product at any price! Get Vimms today. If 
you would like a freesample of Vimms, just 
drop a postcard to LeverBrothersCo., Dept. 
N4, Pharmaceutical Div., Cambridge, Mass. 


NOTE TO LADIES: no calories, non-fattening. 
24 tablets...50¢ 96 tablets.. $1.75 
At Your Druggist’s 





scien ae 





er 
6-VITAMIN FormutA ) 





(Vocrors ENDORSE 











DOCTORS ENDORSE 
6-VITAMIN FORMULA‘ 





Gov't recommendations 
on which medical 
_ Standards ore based ) 


See how 3 Vimms 
meet or exceed 


" these stondords ) 





vo VITAMIN a Mil 
4c00.usP unin = 5,000 USP Units 





1,000 micrograms B, 1,000 micrograms 





2,000 micrograms B, 2,000 micrograms 





coo usr unin € 600 USP Units 





aousrunn [> $00 USP Units 





* 10,000 micrograms P-P 10,000 micrograms 








*Further information on request 


(Niocin Amide) 

In addition, Vimms supply these vital minerals: 
CALCIUM 2... cc ccees 375 mgs. 
PHOSPHORUS ......-. 250 mgs. 
te) 10 mgs. 














6 vitamins AND 3 minerals 


in each tasty VIMMS tablet 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Lou Costello, film and radio 
comedian of the Abbott and Costello team, 
and Mrs. Costello, a son, Lou Jr., in Holly- 
wood, Nov. 6. They have two daughters. 





Birtupay: King 
Leopold of the Bel- 
gians, 41, Nov. 3. 
Leopold, who is living 
in his own land under 
the watchful eye of 
the Germans, received 
birthday greetings 
from King George V1 
of Great Britain .. . 
Rep. Martin Dies, 41, 
Texas Democrat and 
chairman of the com- 
mittee to investigate 
un-American acti vi- 
ties, Nov. 5 . . . Joel 
McCrea, motion-pic- 
ture actor, 36, Nov. 
5... Edsel Ford, 
49, president of the 
Ford Motor Co. and 
son of its founder, 
Nov. 6. 





cme 
King Leopold 


Encacep: Betty Hutton, singer and 
dancer, to Perc Westmore, make-up art- 
ist; in Hollywood, Nov. 3. The marriage 
will not take place until after the war, as 
Westmore plans to enter the Army Air 
Forces. 


Marriep: Peggy Moran, 24, actress, to 
Henry Koster, 37, film director; secretly, 
in Las Vegas, Oct. 29. 


Drvorcep: Marcelle L. Ickes, 22, from 
Robert H. Ickes, 28, adopted son of Har- 
old Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; in 
Reno, Nov. 2. - 


Diep: Edna May Oliver, 59, actress; 
after a lingering illness, at Hollywood, 
Nov. 9. She was a descendant of Presi- 
dent John Adams. Her singing voice at 
18 earned her a place in a Boston church 
choir. Three years later she earned $12 a 
week in a small opera company touring 
New England parks. Singing outdoors at 
night, she lost her voice. She became a 
seamstress, but her gift for mimicry led 
her to the stage, and to the movies in 
1930. She became noted for her spinster 
roles and in a biographical sketch wrote 
simply: “Married, 1928; divorced, 1933” 
. . . George M. Cohan (see page 93) . . . 
Lt. Col. Charles R. Morris, U.S.A. Ret., 
67, in Lebanon, N.J., Nov. 8. In 1917 he 
devised the fish bowl lottery system used 
in the draft then and in this war. . 
George M. Verity, 77, founder and chair- 
man of the board of the American Rolling 
Mill Co.; in Middletown, Ohio, Nov. 6 
. . . Edward C. Stokes, 81, governor of 
New Jersey from 1905 to 1908 and state 
leader of the Republican party for almost 
half a century; in Trenton, Nov. 4. 
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+ fails, the attack fails. Hence back home —_ equilibrium diagrams prepare his special *e"sive body of diagrams and other data 
+e: in the laboratories, the furnaces, and steels according totherequired properties, Which are at the service of those who are 
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steel for the given purpose. The casual 


the steel to provide desired properties. 





of reader can note the steels are classified 
from considerably below 0.5 per cent 

content to around 1.7 per cent. 
The degrees of Fahrenheit and Centi- 


Metallurgists may want a steel that is 
non-magnetic. A metallurgist may look 
for steel that has a certain hardness, or 
ductility, or strength, The experienced 


* BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Repunching (an exclusive RBC’W process) clears out strained and torn surfaces left from the first punch— 
and makes possible perfect fit and easy tightening of RB CW nuts. It also prevents use of defective metal, fora 
nut made from piped or seamy bar will split when re-punched. 


“DEFENSE” — “Numerical Superior- 
ity” — “Sheer Weight of Men and 
Metal” — are not winning the war. 
It’s generalship of attack, with better 
equipment better fitted to its specific 
tasks, that must put the extra punch 
into our mechanized combat teams. 
Here at R B & W, we’re putting a 
qualitative plus into the bolts and nuts 
that war plants today are buying by the 
train load, a plus that enables war equip- 
ment to be assembled faster with accu- 
rate, clean-threaded R B & W fasteners. 
RB & W’s three great plants — its 
one-purpose nut plant at Coraopolis is 
the only one of its kind in the world — 


assure tremendous output to fill the 
assembly needs of the tanks and tractors, 
bridges, mining and farming equipment 
that make and keep America strong. 
But even more important, we feel, 
are the special RB & W processes—one 
of them illustrated above — which 
toughen and make accurate the RB& W 


. products which must be both fit for the 


fight and quick to assemble. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill, Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


RBc.W RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Washington ’s happiness over the U.S. 


offensive in North Africa had only one 
shadow—New Dealers: felt that if it had 
come a few days sooner more Democrats 
would have been elected . . . The elec- 
tion brought on a new rash of Cabinet 
shake-up stories with the Labor, War, 
Navy, Treasury, and Agriculture Depart- 

ts all figuring in the talk . . . The now- 
confident Republicans believe they can get 
a labor-control bill through Congress even 
against Administration opposition. 


| Liberian Discomforts 


“«Bven before admitting the presence of 
U.S. troops in Liberia, Washington began 
to show concern about the health and 


morale of soldiers stationed there. Malaria 


ofa most virulent type is an ever-present 
ager there, and sewage-disposal facili- 
in Monrovia are on the sketchy side. 
city’s one power plant supplies elec- 
tric current. for only seven or eight hours 
a day. As to entertainment, there are few 
restaurants and other facilities. Of course, 
these discomforts seem small compared 
with the Solomons, but troops there are 
fighting—which means top morale. The 
men in Liberia—largely ground force and 
garrison troops—have little chance of see- 
ing action. 


Invasion Secrecy 


The U.S. invasion of French North 
Africa was not a well-kept secret—but 
then sugh major operations are. rarely 
completely shielded. There’s evidence that 
even before the Axis radio began broad- 
casting wafnings, preliminary defense 
preparations were under way. As revealed 
here last week, German troops have been 
moved south. Many are now pouring into 
Italy and the Balkans. And although Nazi 
ar strength is already spread thin, more 
planes will be shifted to Southern Italy 
and Sicily. These will back up the Italian 
troop concentrations in the area (Peri- 
scope, Oct. 19). Particular Axis attention 
will be paid to Sicily. Allied intentions, 


- Oace North Africa has been brought under 


control, are of course not yet clear, but 


both the Axis and Allies know that the 
Sicilians would welcome a U.S. attack, 
perhaps even more than the French did. 


Puerto Rican Food 


You'll be hearing less now about Puerto 
Rico’s food problem, which has been acute 
ever since the U.S. entered the war. The 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
has just put into operation a plan com- 
bating the two facttiyg.which have caused 
a“l5% reduction in food shipments from 
the U.S.—shipping losses and diversions. 
Using the islands between Florida and 


“Puerto Rico as bridges, American food- 


stuffs will be transportédover the Cuban 
railway and the Haitian-Dominican high- 
way. with sloops and schooners used for 
the intervening sea stretches. By this 
means, a sea voyage of more than 1.000 
miles is reduced to about 300. 


Army-Navy Notes 

Unofficially, “Army officers say they’re 
“highly pleased” with glider performance 
in recent maneuvers, particularly their ef- 
fectiveness for supplying troops caught 
behind “enemy” lines . .. Navy men hint 
that the reason why Admiral Pye was 
relieved of his Pacific task force command 
will make interesting reading when the 
story can finally be told . . . Because cans 
opened with a cleaver can’t be salvaged, 
the Army has cracked down on a time- 
honored custem among its cooks and is in- 
sisting that can openers be used. 


Solomons Importance 


Military men offer some elucidation for 
the President’s remark that the Solomons 
battle was not a major action. Compared 
with the Africa drives, the battle becomes 
relatively insignificant and its outcome 
one way or another will not have a decisive 
result on the Pacific war. However, Army 
and Navy men say that if the U.S. is able 
to hold and consolidate its position in the 
Solomons it will be a victory of major im- 
portance, opening the way for further at- 
tacks northward. If the U.S. is driven 
out of the islands, it will be a major defeat 
but not a decisive one since it will merely 
mean that the next battle will be fought 
farther south. 


National Notes 

The defeat of Senator Brown hands 
back to the Administration the old prob- 
lem of finding a “ball-carrier” in the Sen- 


ate Banking Committee. Its three top men 
—Wagner, Glass, and Barkley—are either 
not in good health or too busy to handle 
legislation on the floor . . . Bernard Baruch 
is now devoting so much time to war work 
that he’s looking around for a home in 
the Washington area . . . Several senators 
who are ordinarily Administration stal- 
warts are pungently critical of Leon Hen- 
derson; some credit his OPA restrictions 
on the public as a primary cause of the 
“protest” vote in the elections. 





Trends Abroad 


Just before the Mediterranean action 
got under way, Fighting French officials 
nipped a Vichy French plot to stir up a 
revolt in Gabon, in Equatorial Africa . . . 
It can now be revealed that Nazi U-boat 
action has recently made the supply route 
around the Cape of Good Hope as danger- 
ous as the U.S.-British Isles Atlantic 
crossing . . . Oil-company officials say that 
heavy Japanese losses in tankers have 
created a refueling problem that makes 
strong fleet forays over great distances 
difficult . . . In shaking up his Cabinet, 
President Rios of ,Chile defied political 
parties and now seems likely to continue 
in the “strong man” role. 


Smuts and Peace 


Though admittedly guessing a long way 
in advance, informed British sources pre- 
dict that Prime Minister Smuts of South 
Africa will be a key British figure at the 
peace table. Shrewd and highly respected, 
a soldier and a statesman with definite 
ideas about the kind of peace that should 
emerge after this war, Smuts would have 
many advantages as a representative of 
the British. Not the least would be his 
freedom from the taint of “British im- 
perialism.” There are several indications 
that during his long London visit he has 
delved deeply into the problems of the 
peace with Whitehall officials. 


- Laval’s Labor Trouble 


Some new details about Laval’s efforts 
to recruit French labor for Germany have 
just been received from.Vichy. An early 
scheme was to pay bonuses to recruiting 
agents who worked mostly .in cafés and 
bars. This was abandoned when it de- 
veloped that most of the “skilled” workers 
they signed up were unskilled bluffers. 
Another plan involved lining up Moroccan 
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workers in queues before employment 
offices as a lure. This failed, too. Then, 
when employers ignored orders to urge 
their workers to sign up, Laval succeeded 
in getting some former union delegates to 
form a “Committee of Trade Union Repre- 
sentatives” to handle the job. But the com- 
mittee balked and dallied, It finally de- 
veloped that most of its members were 
simply renewing their contact with the 
labor movement and urging resistance to 
the labor draft. 


Canadian Notes 


With foreign relations becoming much 
more complicated and widespread, Canada 
may soon establish a Ministry to take 
over foreign policy now handled directly 
by the Prime Minister . . . Incidentally, 
Ottawa hears that China isn’t pleased by 
the indecision shown in naming a Canadian 
Minister to Chungking . . . There’s now 
strong evidence that the Japanese used 
by officials as liaison man in handling 
resettlement of Jap residents in the Pacific 
area was head of the ultra-nationalist 
Black Dragon Society in British Columbia. 


Argentine Neutrality 


Even though Chile breaks with the Axis, 
as seems likely soon, Argentina will con- 
tinue to adhere to “Castillo neutrality.” 
Allied officials who had expected that the 
prospect of total isolation would swing 
Buenos Aires over into the United Nations 
line have given up hope. Chile’s trend 
seems only to have increased Castillo’s 
stubbornness. It’s now believed that, short 
of unforeseen developments, the current 
status will continue until the elections next 
vear. Under Argentine law, the President 
cannot succeed himself, and currently Gen 
Agustin Justo, who’s pro-Ally, seems the 
strongest candidate. 


French Fleet Desertions 


The Allies have received no small help 
in their current Mediterranean operations 
from deserting French sailors. In recent 
weeks, the number of>men fleeing from 
French naval and merchant vessels has 
greatly increased. Most of them jump 
overboard when their ships come within 
swimming distance of Allied territory. 
British patrol vessels off Gibraltar even 
took to trailing French ships as they passed 
through the straits to pick up swimmers. 
Many of those who escaped have con- 
tributed valuable information on the con- 
dition of the French Fleet and its person- 
nel, as well as firsthand reports about the 
merchant marine. 


Foreign Notes 


Rumanian anti-Nazis have gotten a big 
boost out of the resignation of Nicodim 
Sinuciderea, 80-year-old Rumanian Ortho- 
dox patriarch, in protest against Nazi ex- 
ploitation of his country . . . Because 


theatergoers insist on applauding scenes 
showing Allied successes, Swiss officials, 
careful of neutrality, are considering ban- 
ning those Allied newsreels that do reach 
the country . . . Britain’s much-mooted 
8,000-pound bomb is actually two 4,000 
pounders bolted together; it doesn’t have 
the power a real 4-ton bomb would have. 





Treasury Labor Problem 


The Treasury is beginning to sympa- 
thize with industry about the manpower 
problem. Its Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has already lost more than 2,000 employes 
to the draft and to handle the huge task of 
collection under the new tax bill it will 
have to add 5,500 new workers, most of 
them in the field. These jobs come under 
Civil Service, with set pay scales, and the 
Treasury will have to compete with private 
industry to fill them. And it can’t fall back 
on women for at least half of the posts— 
those of field deputies and zone deputy 
collectors. These workers go after delin- 
quents and the nature of the job isn’t suit- 
able for women. 


Scrap Paper Waste 

The huge piles of scrap paper which pa- 
triotic civic organizations laboriously col- 
lected to meet a potential paperboard-ma- 
terial shortage have scarcely been .used. 
The paper mills simply haven’t accepted 
much of it. Behind this has been the op- 
position of pulp producers who didn’t want 
to see scrap substituted for their. product. 
Either through close affiliations with the 
mills or through use of “influence,” the 
pulp people persuaded the mills to use very 
little scrap. Meanwhile, much of the paper 
collected has remained at its original gath- 
ering place, creating a fire hazard. Now 
great quantities have been burned to get it 
out of the way. 


Coffee Mistake 


There’s a story behind Donald Nelson’s 
statement that the coffee ration may be 
boosted to more than one cup a day. When 
the original ration was announced, it was 
based on the total population (not count- 
ing children under 15) instead of on the 
number of coffee drinkers. The coffee in- 
dustry immediately caught the mistake, 
but the OPA was reluctant to backtrack. 
Nelson’s indication that the ration might 
be increased because of the improving 
transportation situation now gives the 
OPA a graceful out. 


Bank Reports Reform 


A campaign urging the nation’s banks to 
state their earnings more fully in their pub- 
lished reports will get under way soon. 
Customarily, most reports reveal little 
more about a bank’s earning power than 
is shown by the changes in its capital ac- 


counts. Now, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has developed a more informative 
statement form as a model, and will recom- 
mend that banks adopt it, or at least use 
it as a minimum standard. Some of the 
larger New York banks have already 
agreed. This is in line with successful ef- 
forts of the SEC and the securities ex- 
changes to popularize standard earnings 
statements for industrial companies. 


Business Footnotes 


The War Manpower Commission’s freeze 
of Northwest lumber workers hasn't 
worked too well; some 2,000 men have quit 
logging and sawmill jobs since the order 
was issued and nobody seems to know 
where they have gone . . . Bottle manufac- 
turers are creating a tighter bottleneck: 
Because of the shortage of materials for 
caps, the openings of bottles are being re- 
duced in size . . . With the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service slated for big things under 
the manpower program, a personnel shake- 
up to weed out inefficient political ap- 
pointees is in the cards . . . Prospects are 
that this years U.S. cotton crop will in- 
clude even less of the long staple variety 
needed by the armed services than last 
year’s. 





Press Notes - 


War poems of the United States al- 
ready are being collected for an anthology. 
The League of American Writers has asked 
leading American poets to contribute, and 
translations of selections in Russian and 
Spanish are under way . . . Variety, the 
entertainment world’s bible, is a good in- 
dex of its readers’ gloom over the $25,000 
salary ceiling; its Nov. 4 issue carried 21 
stories on the subject ... A new monthly 
for the teen-age aviation enthusiast will be 
out soon. Called Flying Cadet, it will mix 
pre-flight instruction with fiction . . . Dor- 
othy Parker, satirist author of “Laments 
for the Living,” will turn radio critic for 
The New Yorker magazine. 


Movie Lines 


Though Ramon Navarro went home to 
Mexico to enlist in the Army, President 
Avila Camacho persuaded him to go into 
the movies there instead. Now he’s work- 
ing on a film based on Mexico’s patron 
saint, Our Lady of Guadalupe . . . Busy 
movie executives are killing two birds with 
one stone in their search for male stars; 
as part of their screen tests, hopefuls are 
directed to tell why they’re not in the 
Army .. . When the best seller “See Here, 
Private Hargrove” becomes film fare, it’s 
a good bet that Mickey Rooney will play 
the lead . . . Comedy relief will be em- 
phasized in all future RKO pictures deal- 
ing with the war, ten of which are now 
scheduled or ready for release. 














One died from SHELL SHOCK! 


Turse two armor piercing shells 
looked perfect . . . until they were 
shock tested in three successive water 
baths... cold... boiling . . . cold. 
One was perfect. The other cracked 
. +. Was rejected as unfit to fight. 


Heating and cooling these baths is 
just one of countless ways in which 
General Electric heating, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning are serving 
war industries. 

Inrecent months, industrial refrig- 
eration and air conditioning have 
made great strides. Equipment is 
more compact, more flexible. Tem- 
perature and humidity are controlled 
moreexactly. Result :moreand better 


fighting equipment...in shorter time. 

After the war, improved process 
refrigeration should help to make 
many peace-time products better... 
at lower cost. And vastly improved 
air conditioning will provide greater 
comfort in more and more hotels, 
offices, stores, theatres, homes. . . 
even in cars, boats and planes. 


The wide experience that General 


Electric engineers are gaining in war 
work today is your assurance that 
they will be ready with finer and 
more efficient refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment for the needs 
of post-war America. 


Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 
426, General Electric Co., Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 
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Shoplifting has almost doubled in the 
large self-service groceries and supermar- 
kets in recent months. The filchers slip 
smaller articles into sacks of legitimately 
purchased vegetables and the like. Mer- 
chants blame the situation on high prices. 


e @ 
Draft deferment on grounds of depend- 
ency is definitely on its way out. Able- 
bodied younger men will be taken even- 
tually regardless of wives and dependent 
children, officials say privately. Occupa- 
tional deferments already are being shaken 
out of the younger age groups, and this 
process is due to accelerate. Selective 
Service people figure there are 12,000,000 
able-bodied men between the ages of 17 
and 30. 
e e@ 

Army size goals are far from being set 
definitely, even though Secretary Stimson 
announced that the Army was shooting at 
a 7,500,000 force by the end of next year. 
Important talks are now going on between 
military and civilian agencies to determine 
how many men should be used in the war 
and how many can be taken without slow- 
ing down the nation’s arms production 
machine. 


e@ e 

Manning Tables. You'll be hearing the 
phrase often from now on. They are in- 
ventories of manpower in essential indus- 
trial plants, and under the plans of the 
Manpower Commission and Selective Serv- 
ice, will be used as guides for “orderly 
withdrawal” of men from industry. The 
tables will show the number of men in vari- 
ous age groups, state how long it would 
take to train replacements, and show who 
are the key men. Such tables, when okayed 
by Manpower and Selective Service people, 
should tend to discourage local boards from 
grabbing key and irreplaceable men. Forms 
are now available at regional Manpower 
offices. 


e e : 

Gift wrapping probably will be your job 
this year—not the department store’s. 
That’s one of the retail frills which OPA 
soon will recommend that retailers elimi- 
nate. Other frills on which the price people 
frown: approval sales, layaways, return of 
goods, special decorations, and some de- 
liveries. 


e @ 
Voluntary enlistments have been more 
troublesome to industry in the last two 
weeks than the draft. Some plane plants 


report they have been losing four men by 
enlistment to every one conscripted since 
resumption of the talk of banning the vol- 
unteer system under which a man can pick 
his branch of the service. Look for an early 
move to protect war industries against 
such losses, perhaps through forcing a po- 
tential recruit to get a release from his em- 
ployer. 


@ e 

Contract renegotiation officials are lis- 
tening seriously to complaints that their 
men outside of Washington tend to be 
overzealous in squeezing out what they feel 
to be excess profits. As a result they are 
starting to hold “indoctrination” meetings 
of field men to try to get the Price Adjust- 
ment Boards thinking alike. 

U tilization of labor is receiving increas- 
ing attention in Washington. Regional of- 
fices of the War Manpower Commission 
are hiring industrial engineers to inspect 
war plants to insure that labor is being 
used efficiently. The goal is to prevent one 
plant from wasting skilled men on jobs 
that could be done by less highly trained 
workers, while other plants are crying for 
these skills. The recommendations of 
WMC engineers can be enforced through 
contracts, a roundabout means of compul- 
sion that is growing in favor as a Man- 
power Commission club. 


T he food czar deliberations, behind the 
scenes, concern the personal philosophy of 
the men who are under consideration for 
the job. A lot of New Deal-supported func- 
tions like the Food Stamp Plan, the penny 
milk programs in schools, etc., would be 
placed in unfriendly hands if the job fell 
to a conservative. 


Butter rationing? The Office of Price 
Administration doesn’t like to think about 
it, but Department of Agriculture people 
are not hopeful. Incidentally, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace has been cutting down his 
butter eating, both to help conserve the 
supply and to preserve his waist line. 


T he WPB needs steel experts. It is set- 
ting up the largest steel distribution or- 
ganization in the business at Pittsburgh to 
facilitate redistribution from excess inven- 
tories and closed plants to war producers 
who can use it. More than 1,200 people will 
be needed to operate this government iron 
and steel clearinghouse. 


The Army and Navy are going to have 
to disgorge excessive inventories of scarce 
materials, as well as private industry. The 
new Materials Redistribution setup at 
WPB, directed by Col. C. R. Baxter, is 


preparing to go to town on the job—a). 
ready started—of gathering supplies of 
partly fabricated materials and placing 
them where they'll do the most good. In. 
cidentally, the division is preparing t 
requisition 44,000,000 pounds of copper 
which industrial plants have refused to 
turn in. 


e e 

War strategy and production are fal. 
ly beginning to mesh to the satisfaction of 
top WPB people. In recent weeks the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the production experts 
have been able to get together increasingly 
on plans for hitting the enemy with what 
Donald Nelson calls the maximum impact, 
As a result of these meetings, the generals 
now realize that they must scale their re. 
quests and their campaigns to the realities 
of the production picture and not to the 
economy of plenty on which they have 
banked in the past. 


e @ 

Ferdinand Eberstadt is having his trov- 
bles getting businessmen to come to Wash- 
ington to man Controlled Materials Plan 
posts. In looking for an outstanding man 
to head the setup and others to fill impor. 
tant jobs opened up by the system, Ehber- 
stadt has had a number of turndowns. 


e @ 
Rayon stockings are rapidly reaching the 
point of critical scarcity. Retailers com- 
plain that they’re having trouble getting 
supplies. They say cotton hosiery is still 
available in quantity, however. 


@ e 
T he OPA is installing 24 labor experts in 
its regional. offices to explain its programs 
to labor organizations and to keep their 
ears to the ground for trends in labor 
thinking. As a result of this, and OPA’s 
move to place union representatives on f- 
tioning boards, the price and rationing or 
ganization is getting more and more labor 


support. 


@ e 

Rstwar financing: Government tax & 
perts are giving long-range consideration 
to a system similar to the British Consol 
plan under which low-interest bonds would 
be issued in perpetuity. Under such a plan, 
they point out, a debt of $300,000,000,000 
at 2% per cent interest could be carried 
at a cost of $7,500,000,000 a year. Nothing 
is likely to be done about any such system 
until after the war, however. 


@ @ 

Chickens are going to feel the meat short- 
age, too. Meat scrap imports from South 
America have been cut off and, while there 
is more slaughterhouse tankage available, 
there are more chickens to eat it. Soybeans 
and peanuts will provide an increasing pre 
portion of protein for such feed. 








Beechcrafters are doing their part; and 
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How RCA Victor's “Beat the Promise” Campaign Helps War Production 


Labor and management members of 
the War Production Drive Committee 
of the RCA Victor plant in Camden, 
New Jersey, meeting to plan new ways 
of “Beating the Promise.” (Left to 
tight): Joseph Von Hartleben; Michael 


Take a good look, Because this little group 
is symbolic of a larger group of over 130,- 
000,000 who are going to lick the stuffing 
out of you. 


They’re known as the RCA Victor ““War 
Production Drive Committee to Beat the 
Promise.”’ They represent the many thou- 
sands of determined workers of RCA Victor 
engaged in a common cause... to speed 
production on vital war orders. 


What about results? 


Well, RCA Victor, prior to the statt of 
our Nation’s Defense Program, was a sub- 
stantial producer of radio communications 


~ 


equipment for the armed forces. But 1940 
production was four times greater than in 
1939. In 1941 it was four times greater than 
for the previous year—sixteen times ahead 
of 1939. And for the first six months of 
1942 was 49 times greater than the average 
monthly output for 1939! 


Now take another good look, Adolf, and 
while you are looking, note a few of the 
‘“Beat the Promise” posters below—just 
sone phase of a complete production cam- 
paign which has been adopted in whole or 
in part by 154 other war-producing indus- 
tries. It’s this kind of activity and spirit 
that will bring about your final defeat! 


Lynch; Arnold Weber; C. B. Myers, 
Recording Secretary; Edward J. Kelly, 
Chairman; Joseph G. Mitton, Vice 
Chairman; George Hessmann; Mae 
Little; Samuel Myers; James Wasson, 
and Samuel Basmajian. 


RCA Victor invites inquiries from all 
firms now engaged in war production, con- 
‘cerning these posters or any part of its 
‘Beat the Promise” Campaign. Address 
RCA Victor, Dept. BTP-4B, Camden, N. J. 
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These four full-color posters proved effective weapons in RCA Victor's 
‘Beat the Promise” Campaign. The one at extreme right is a life-size cut- 
out of Hitler, and is being used to promote the newest phase of the cam- 
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paign under the slogan ““The Second Front Depends on the Home 
Front.” All these posters, were inspired by employees of RCA Victor 
and are available, at cost, to other manufacturers engaged in war work. 
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Ring Tightened Around Axis 
With Blitz on Vichy Empire 


Eisenhower’s Swift Thrust, 
Coupled With Rout of Rommel, 
Answers the Cry for Action 


This is it. Those were the words that 
raced through the mind of the nation at 
9 o'clock on the night of Saturday, Nov. 
7. The United States had at last taken the 
offensive on a major scale. In a nation 
where the sting of defeat had gone deeper 
than most citizens would admit, this was 
the best of all possible news. From one 
end of the country to the other there 
spread a feeling that now the United 
States was going to show the world—as 
it had always done before. Oran, Algiers, 
and Casablanca had a ring to them that 
drowned out the last echoes of Pearl 
Harbor. 

And as if this were the dawn of some 
perfect day, the news from all the rest 
of the fronts was good, too. The British 
smote the Axis armies in Egypt so mighty 
a blow that they seemed to crumble to 
bits. American four-engine bombers re- 
sumed their raids on Europe while the 
RAF pounded Genoa with destructive 
night attacks. The Russians held all along 
the front. In the far reaches of the Pa- 
cific, the United States Navy had time 
to brace itself for another Japanese as- 
sault. 

There was nothing conventional about 
any phase of the assault against French 
North Africa. It even opened at a time not 
usually beloved by generals—3 a.m. At 
this zero hour on Nov. 8, a force of thou- 
sands of troops, hundreds of planes, and 
scores of warships swept in on the coasts 
of the French possessions from all direc- 
tions and began the carefully coordinated 
offensive. 

One wave hit Algiers, the capital of Al- 
geria. In fast landing boats, American 


Ranger battalions—the equivalent of the 
British Commandos—breasted the Medi- 
terranean surf and landed on the beaches 
east and west of the city. A naval force 
that was supposed to include the giant 
British Rodney and Nelson and a 35,000- 
ton American battleship, laid down a 
thunderous supporting barrage. As dawn 
broke parachute and air-borne troops were 
flown in from carriers and, dropping from 


Generals Eisenhower and Clark, leaders of the AEF in Africa 


the skies, seized airfields and other vital 


points. 

The same pattern of invasion coordi- 
nated to the highest degree, took place 
at the same time at Oran, Algeria’s other 
great port. In the rougher waters of the 
Atlantic, more detachments of Americans 
clambered into their landing boats and 
stormed the shores of Morocco, supported 
by naval dive bombers from carriers. 

The French chose to fight—for the rec- 
ord at least. But they faced a fresh and 
eager army, equipped with latest devices 
for killing. On Sunday night, Algiers- ca- 
pitulated. The city that France had de- 
veloped and made beautiful in an effort 
to forget the humiliations of the Franco- 
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American Commanders Under General Eisenhower 





Acme 


Brig. Gen. Jimmy 
Doolittle, at 45, flew into 
military fame on April 
18, when he led the raid 
on Tokyo. As a flier, he 
had been in the limelight 
ever since that day in 
1922 when he crossed 
the continent in 24 hours. 
Tough, likable, a dare- 
devil, yet thorough in 
preparation, he is in 
charge of air operations 
on the new African front 
and prepared for them 
by months of work in 
London. 


Wide World 


Maj. Gen. George S. 
Patton Jr., 57, is the 
Army’s top tank expert. 
Fearless and _blasphe- 
mous, he is loved by his 
men, who call him “Old 
Blood - and - Guts.” He 
starred at football at 
West Point, was wounded 
in the last war, but 
“escaped” from the hos- 
pital to his tank unit. 
His obsessions are the 
physical fitness of his 
men, riding and tank 
tactics. He heads op- 
erations in Morocco. 


Acme 


Maj. Gen. Charles W. 
Ryder is 55, a big, loose- 
jointed Kansan regarded 
by the Army as one of 
its best infantrymen. He 
went to France with the 
famous First Division in 
1917, was wounded in 
action, cited for extraor- 
dinary heroism, and 
decorated by both the 
United States and 
France. Later, he served 
in China and did mili- 
tary intelligence work. 
He commands the troops 
in Eastern Algeria. 


Acme 


Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. 
Fredendall has the repu- 
tation of being a top 
infantryman. Born in 


Wyoming 58 years ago, 


he learned his military 
ABC’s in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and 
France, where he served 
as an aide to Pershing. 
To the Army he is known 
as a stickler for disci- 
pline, a serious student 
of strategy, and a skilled 
diplomat. He is in charge 
of landing operations at 
Oran. 





Acme 


Rear Admiral Henry 
K. Hewitt has spent 36 
of his 55 years in the 
Navy. He last headed 
the Atlantic Fleet cruiser 
force. A spare, dark man. 
he received the Navy 
cross in the last war, has 
taught at Annapolis, 
served aboard destroy- 
ers, cruisers, and battle- 
ships, and was Inspector 
of Ordnance at the Puget 
Sound Depot. He com- 
mands American naval 
forces in the North 


African campaign. 





Prussian War was surrendered to Maj. 
Gen. Charles W. Ryder of the United 
States Army. 

American troops immediately began 
pouring ashore on Monday in great num- 
bers and for the first time the Axis tried 
to interfere. German‘ and Italian dive 
bombers attacked the convoys lying off 
Algiers and were driven away by Allied 
fighters already operating from newly cap- 
tured airfields. The ultimate goal of 
Ryder’s army—appropriately called the 
Eastern Assault Force—was indicated by 
President Roosevelt when he demanded 
passage for American ~troops through 
Tunisia—the back door to Italian Tripoli. 

Oran showed more fight. United States 
infantry was forced to storm gun positions, 
and 2,000 prisoners were taken. But the 
Yanks overran three of the four airfields, 
and the town was virtually surrounded. 
Along with Algiers, that accounted for the 
two chief communications centers in Al- 
geria—a country that is politically not a 
colony but a part of metropolitan France. 

It was in colonial Morocco that the re- 
sistance was fiercest. Native levies under 
the command of French officers lived up to 
their fighting traditions. There was some- 
thing left in Morocco of the spirit of Mar- 
shal Lyautey and the other great French 
soldier-administrators that made their de- 
scendants take.up arms for an initial clash 
with the invaders from across the ocean. 


And the French Navy, still filled with 
hatred for the British, sailed out of its 
harbors and challenged the might of the 
Anglo-Saxon sea power—a challenge that 
Vichy admitted was at great cost to the 
misguided men in sailor berets. 

All these operations, stretching from 
mid-Mediterranean far down the Atlantic 
Coast of Africa were under the command 
of Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. It was 
in July that “Ike” Eisenhower went to 
Britain to command American Army forces 
in the European Theater of Operations. 
His real job, the Army revealed last week, 


was to organize the expedition against 


North Africa. With blue eyes that can 
blaze with anger and a voice trained to 
command, Eisenhower demanded and got 
the best from his subordinates. The gen- 
eral is of very remote German descent, but 
his preparations have a Prussian thorough- 
ness. When the American invasion force 
sailed from Britain it was ready down to 
the last parachute. 

Only part of the force came from Brit- 
ain. Another part set out from the United 
States. This was under the command of 
Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, who seldom 
travels far wit'.out his tanks. A short time 
before, Patton had been in the deserts of 
the Southwest training his armored di- 
visions for just the sort of warfare to be 
encountered in North Africa. It was Pat- 
ton’s forces that hit Morocco. 


The story of how the two forces were 
coordinated to the point where they were 
able to strike at exactly the same time 
vill some day probably take its place 
among the classics of military organiza- 
tion. The forces used and the area at- 
tacked made it a bigger operation than 
the German invasion of Norway or the 
Japanese attack against Java, the most 
nearly comparable examples. The goal was 
nothing less than the conquest of a co- 
lonial empire by simultaneous assault from 
the sea. 

The tactics used were as outstanding as 
the scale of the expedition. Gone was the 
old bogey that ruled out an assault by 
sea-based air power against land-based air 
power. The lessons of Japanese amphibi- 
ous conquests in the Pacific had been well 
learned. The attacking American force ap- 
parently had air superiority from the out- 
set. It must have come from ships, for 
the only Allied field within reach was the 
small airport at Gibraltar. On top of this 
the landings were supported by a vast 
fleet under the command of that old 
scourge of the Italians, Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, former head of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

The military phase, however, was not 
all the story. On the political side the 
ground had been prepared with equal 
care. By maintaining relations with Vichy 
the State Department kept its network of 
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agents active throughout North Africa 
under the remarkable leadership of Robert 
D. Murphy (see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides). This week Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull could point to the ulti- 
mate wisdom of his policy while frenetic 
liberals tried to forget the smear campaign 
they had waged against him. 

But a break with Vichy was not a break 
with French people, according to the 
Washington view, and this dictated the 
way in which the invasion announcement 
came from the White House. President 
Roosevelt made a speech in his most ex- 
plicit French which was beamed to the 
public in France and sent a personal letter 
to Marshal Pétain while tons of leaflets 
were dropped over French territories, At 
the same time General Eisenhower made a 
plea for no resistance. 

Old Pétain did what Washington 
thought he would. He rejected the Presi- 
dent’s explanations and ordered the French 
to fight for their “honor.” This week Vichy 
and the United States broke off diplomatic 
relations. It was the iirst time in 150 years 
that the association had been disrupted. 
In Washington, Ambassador Henry-Haye 
was handed his passports and the few 
remaining French ships in American ports 
were seized. 

Relations with France were broken only 
in name. The United States frankly set 
about winning prominent generals and 
officials away from Vichy to the side of 
the United Nations. This campaign began 
with a triumph. By some marvelous sleight- 
of-hand, Gen. Henri Giraud, who escaped 
from a German prison fortress last spring 
and returned to France, turned up in 
Algeria, the morning of the American at- 
tack. 

He appealed to the French by radio 
to welcome the Americans, and this week 
he was officially confirmed by General 
Eisenhower as commander-in-chief of 


French forces in Africa fighting under the 
Allied banner. On Tuesday it was an- 
nounced that Admiral Darlan “was being 
entertained” by Allied officers in Algiers. 

The Axis had obviously expected some 
American move but apparently the scope 
of the operation came as a between-the- 
eyes blow. Hitler promised dire revenge 
—in due time—in a speech that he made 
on the anniversary of the Munich beer hall 
putsch and at the same time assured the 
German people that he would never flee 
as the Kaiser did, come what may. The 
Italians gloomily admitted that the horizon 
was black indeed for Italy. They were 
right. For the storm clouds were piling up 
in Egypt and Libya as well as in French 
North Africa. 


In details and planning, the attack on 





Egypt: while fleeing Germans left their dead comrades unburied ... 


North Africa was American. But it was 
closely coordinated with the British of- 
fensive in Egypt and in long-range inspi- 
ration it was primarily due to Winston 
Churchill. The Prime Minister has de- 
scribed himself as a child of the House 
of Commons, but so far as strategy is 
concerned he is a stepchild of the long 
line of British statesmen to whom the 
Mediterranean has been a lifeline and 
more. 

It was Churchill who was responsible 
for the earmarking of half of British arms 
production for Egypt in the summer of 
1940, when a virtually unarmed Britain 
stood at bay. It was Churchill who brought 
about the reorganization in the Eighth 
Army after the defeats of last summer. 
The victory in the desert last week 





. .. tens of thousands of captured Italians and German soldiers were herded into desert prison camps 
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was a personal triumph for the Prime 
Minister. The clearing of the entire Medi- 
terranean will vindicate a lifelong stra- 
tegical theory for him. 


Egypt 


By 1 that morning the job was done. 
The tremendous barrage lifted. The en- 
gineers put aside their’ electromagnetic 
detectors and placed the last stakes indi- 
cating the breaches in the mine fields. 
Then, just as the moon rose, British in- 
fantry surged forward with fixed bayo- 
nets. This was the decisive moment of the 
Egyptian offensive. For the first time the 
Allies had punched a hole clean through 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel’s fixed de- 
fenses and out into the open desert be- 
yond. 

The breach was made on Monday, Nov. 
2, the eleventh day of the offensive, not 
far from Tel el-Akakir—the Hill of Wick- 
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ed Men—near the northern end of the 
40-mile front. Through it Lt. Gen. Ber- 
nard Montgomery poured in a great ar- 
mada of tanks several rows abreast. 

In the early sunlight, the Allied armored 
formations, including many American- 
made General Grant and General Sherman 
tanks, charged into battle with Rommel’s 
waiting 21st Armored Division. From an 
observation post near a shimmering white 
mosque atop Sidi Abd el-Rahman, a lofty 
desert outpost north of the combat zone, 
Richard D. McMillan of the United Press 
watched the steel monsters fight: “The 
tank battle proceeded with a tornado-like 
sound of guns, volcanoes of smoke, and 
whirlwinds of dust and sand . . . Now and 
again a group of tanks emerged from this 
maelstrom, then dashed in again, with all 
guns firing.” 

But gone was the day when the su- 
periority of German tanks enabled the 
Nazi panzer legions to sweep victoriously 
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Air and naval bases ... 


across battlefields. Tanks that were tough- 
er than the Nazi models, guns that were 
more powerful than the German weapons, 
smashed the Nazi armor and left the 
desert a graveyard of smoking steel 
wrecks. 

A beaten man, Rommel retreated and 
threw up a screen of 88-millimeter aati- 
tank guns. It was the beginning of the 
end. After the Germans went a slugging 
juggernaut of Allied tanks, artillery, anti- 
tank guns, motorized infantry and planes. 
In the melee, Gen. Georg von Stumme, 
Rommel’s deputy commander, was killed, 
while Gen. Ritter von Thoma, Afrike 
Korps field chief, was captured and taken 
to General Montgomery’s headquarters 
(see page 24). The Berlin radio even 
hinted Rommel himself had been captured 
or killed. 

Along with the northern wing, the Axis 
center collapsed. So did its right flank 
anchored on the Qattara Depression and 
manned largely by Italians. Rommel aided 
that debacle by stripping some of the 
Fascist units of their guns and tanks to 
help protect his battered panzer forces. 
That left six Italian infantry divisions of 
some 80,000 men floundering helplessly in 
the desert. But so fast were the British 
advancing that they didn’t stop immedi- 
ately to round up the abandoned Italians. 

By that time, the British were going all 
out for a much bigger objective—the an- 
nihilation of Rommel’s armored forces. 
The surviving German tanks, ringed by 
protective anti-tank’ guns, had taken the 
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only route available for quick escape—the 
hard-surfaced ribbon-like coast road lead- 
ing 110 miles westward to Mersa Matruh 
and 130 miles beyond that to Halfaya 
(Hellfire) Pass near the Libyan border. To 
hamper the enemy’s flight, British and 
American planes bombed the road ahead of 
him. Montgomery’s three armored divi- 
sions raced over the desert in a flanking 
movement that cut off some of the strag- 
gling Axis units. . 
But the most devastating havoc was 
caused by the enormous Allied air fleet 
which concentrated on smashing slow-mov- 
ing German transport columns that 
jammed the coast road. Hour after hour, 
day and night, medium bombers, light 
bombers, and fighters bombed and strafed 
the struggling Germans below. How the 
Nazis took it was told by one British 
squadron leader: “Our objective was a 
retreating enemy transport on a road near 
Fuka. As we came in.to drop the first 
stick, trucks careened madly off the road. 
It looked absolutely crazy. I saw one over- 
turn and troops running away like cock- 
roaches—colliding, jumping head first into 
patches of scrub or any hole they could 
— saw our bombs do plenty of good 
With the fierce joy of men who have 
tasted victory after years of defeat, the 
British pressed on in pell-mell pursuit. 


Abandoned airdromes, some with whole. 


Axis planes still on them, fell one after 
another. In the biggest hurry of their lives, 
the Tommies refused to accept the sur- 
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render of Axis prisoners and told them to 
drive themselves back to the rear areas in 
their own trucks. The Italians even set up 
a shuttle service to take themselves to their 
captors. 

General Montgomery _ triumphantly 
hopped his headquarters ahead scores of 
miles at a time—from the Alamein front 
to bomb-shattered Fuka to Mersa Matruh. 
And Rommel, the old fox of the desert, 
loped back across the border into Libya as 
fast as his few remaining tanks would 
carry him. 

It was the greatest defeat suffered by 
any Axis force since the war began. Not 
since 1918 had the Germans been stag- 
gered by such a tremendous weight of 
Allied fire power. On the desert just west 
of Alamein, Rommel’s dream of doing 
what no other conqueror in history had 
accomplished—the conquest of Egypt east- 
ward over the desert—was shattered. 

Rommel made his first mistake last 
September, when he launched an attack 
aimed at driving the British back to Alex- 
andria only 70 miles away. Instead of hurl- 
ing their tank forces at the Germans, 
Montgomery and his chief back in Cairo, 
Gen. Sir Harold Alexander, met them with 
a big concentration of guns—the first 
hint that British strategy in the desert 
had reverted in part to the 1914-18 pat- 
tern. The change of strategy cost Rom- 
mel about 100 tanks and imposed a cor- 
responding handicap on him when the 
British offensive began. 


In the meantime the British, aided by 
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American equipment and technicians, built 
up an overwhelming superiority in guns, 
tanks, and planes. This gave their three 
armored and seven motorized divisions the 
fighting edge over Rommel’s army of four 
German and eight Italian divisions. 

Rommel also made some tactical errors 
on the battlefield. One was the splitting up 
of his armored forces into small 50-tank 
battle groups. Concentrating them again 
as needed proved a slow and difficult job, 
and once, when he did get 200 tanks to- 
gether, Allied bombers pounced on them 
with a destructive raid. Another mistake 
was a prolonged but futile effort to free 
an Axis force trapped by Australians near 
Sidi Abd el-Rahman. It cost him 40 tanks 
at a critical moment just before the 
British break-through. 

In addition, the Germans suffered from 
extreme overextension of their communi- 
cations. No one realized this more than 
Rommel, and last July the Axis commander 
asked permission to withdraw his forces 
to Halfaya Pass. Rommel’s idea was that 
instead of having his forces massed peril- 
ously in a small area so far forward, he 
should consolidate his position near the 
Libyan border before launching a smash- 
ing all-out attack on Alexandria. Hitler re- 
fused the plea on the grounds of political 
prestige. 

Finally, the Allies made the most of the 
enemy’s extended lines of supply across 
the Mediterranean. Previously they had 
sought to cut his supplies with the aid of 
submarines and air power based on Malta. 
This had failed to do a thorough job. So 
before the latest campaign they turned to 
American long-range medium and heavy 
bombers. The result was much greater 
success. Rommel was kept short of many 
vital -supplies, particularly gasoline. The 
British claimed that not one Axis tanker 
had been able to cross the Mediterranean 
in the six weeks ending Nov. 5. 


Significance-——— 


The American invasion of French North 
Africa forged another vital link in a circle 
of steel around Germany and German-oc- 
cupied Europe. Until now, a broad arc of 
that circle had been formed by Britain 
and Allied sea power on the west and 
northwest, Russia on the east, and North- 
east Africa on the south. Libya and French 
North Africa constituted a wide gap in 
the encirclement. The closing of that gap 
was the immediate objective of the Allies. 

But besides helping to cage Germany in 
the Continent of Europe, North Africa it- 
self is a great invasion springboard that 
threatens all Europe. From a nexus of land, 
sea, and air bases, connected by adequate 
communications, attacks can be launched 
against the European mainland from the 
Balkans to Spain. 

The eastern anchor of this nexus is 
Egypt. There, the great British naval base 
at Alexandria and the string of air bases 
in Northern Egypt provide natural start- 
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The arrival of American forces in 
French North Africa was the culmi- 
nation of a fascinating two-year dip- 
lomatic contest. Readers of NewswEEK 
have been kept informed of the pur- 
poses of the American Government’s 
maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with Vichy. They were summed up in 
this column ten months ago under 
three headings: (1) to prevent use 
of the French Fleet on the Axis side; 
(2) to prevent Axis control of French 
North and West Africa, and (38) to 
encourage . resistance by the French 
people. 

There were two additional purposes 
which could not be stated too ex- 
plicitly without injury to the national 
interest. The first of these was to ob- 
tain information; and the second was 
to prepare the way for eventual mili- 
tary action. Secretary Hull is not in- 
dulging in afterthought when he in- 
cludes these in his justification of the 
Vichy policy. He said only what the 
well-informed have known all along. 
) The information received from our 
observers in France and French Africa 
has come not only from our regular 
diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives, but from the special trade con- 
trol officers sent to North Africa as 
part of an arrangement reached with 
General Weygand in February 1941. 

The ostensible duty of these officers 
—ranging from a dozen to twenty in 
number—was to supervise distribution 
of the small quantities of American 
goods sent to North Africa in exchange 
for cork and other useful commodities. 
They were handpicked French-speak- 
ing military and naval officers in civil- 
ian clothes. They established friendly 
relations with key French civil officials 
and officers, and supplied our govern- 
ment with full military and _ political 
information. All these activities were 
directed on the ground, with masterly 
skill, by Robert D. Murphy, counselor 
of our embassy at Vichy, who, from 
November 1940 on, spent most of his 
time in North Africa. 

At Dakar, also, our government 
opened a consulate, which has pro- 
vided us with intelligence not only 
from that port, but over an area reach- 
ing 500 miles up and down the French 
African coast. : 

Thus, at all times, we have been re- 
liably informed concerning activities 
in the Vichy-controlled African colo- 





Now We Cash in on Our Vichy Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


nies—which we would not have been 
had our government severed relations 
with Vichy. 

But the further purpose of our nu- 
merous representatives was to stiffen 
the backs of the French authorities. 
For a time they had some success in 
Vichy, through Pétain, but he gradu- 
ally weakened, throwing us back on 
our next line of defense, the French 
authorities in Africa. They understood 
the value to France of the cards they 
held, if there were a chance of an ulti- 
mate German defeat or even a nego- 
tiated peace. But they were under 
continual pressure from Berlin, trans- 
mitted via the collaborationists in 
Vichy. And for months they were du- 
bious that Germany could ever be de- 
feated. 


Weygand finally acknowledged 
that if the United States entered the 
war soon enough, Germany could be 
licked, but he was confident that we 
would not intervene until too .late. 
However, he played his hand against 
the Nazis for all he thought it was 
worth. Twice he kept them out of 
North Africa, after Pétain apparently 
had agreed tliat they should be per- 
mitted to enter. And from him word 
came to Washington that whenever 
American troops arrived in force, they 
would be welcomed. Berlin was able to 
force Pétain to recall Weygand, but 
his successors continued to block Nazi 
efforts to come in. 

Hitler could have forced his way 
into North Africa, but the potential 
costs and risks, including the loss of 
the French Fleet, were greater than 
he felt able to take. According to in- 
formation which our government re- 
garded as reliable, he planned to move 
in the fall of 1941 after crushing Rus- 
sia. His thrust into French North Af- 
rica and also into Dakar was to coin- 
cide with Nazi-inspired revolutions in 
several Latin American nations. His 
machinations in South America were 
exposed; and he deferred the drive 
to the southwest in favor of the unsuc- 
cessful fall campaign against Moscow. 

It seems almost a miracle that we 
got into French North Africa ahead 
of the Nazis. Our diplomacy was 
abetted by good fortune, especially the 
strength of Russian resistance. But 
it was, nonetheless, farseeing, shrewd, 
and brilliantly executed. 
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ing points for an assault aimed at retaking 
Crete or invading Europe through Greece. 
Such a campaign would be aided by the 
Egyptian coastal railroad which the British 
extended into Libya and toward Tobruk, 
where it links up with the fine 1,250-mile. 
long Libyan military highway built by the 
Italians and named Via Mussolini. 

Near the western end of that highway 
lies Tripoli, sun-scorched Libyan capital 
which the Fascists turned into a great mili- 
tary base. In Allied hands, its naval and air 
facilities could be used to support a drive 
against Italy. 

But the logical starting point for an at- 
tack on Italy, either through Sicily or 
Sardinia or both, is Tunisia. This busy, 
fertile French protectorate contains in 
Bizerte the most important French naval 
base in the Mediterranean except Toulon. 
Situated on a 50-square-mile lake reached 
from the Mediterranean through a half- 
mile-long canal, the heavily fortified naval 
depot has a 650-foot drydock among its 
splendid docking and repair facilities for 
a large fleet. Besides a good outer har. 
bor, Bizerte has a big military airport 
which can handle dirigibles as well as 
planes. 

Bizerte is only one of a chain of air 
and naval bases along the 1,500-mile 
northwest African shore. These bases are 
linked by an excellent railroad and a 
coastal highway which roughly paralle 


each other’s course through the wild coun- ; 


try of Algeria and French Morocco all the 
way to the Atlantic. The highway, one of 
the best in all Africa, was built chiefly 
for military purposes. The standard-gauge 
railroad, although largely single-tracked, 
can take heavy traffic. 

From Bizerte westward, the ports are 
mostly breakwater-protected basins which 
testify to traditional French ingenuity i 
building artificial harbors. Only some 198 
miles from Bizerte is Bone, an air and 
naval base with a 30-foot-deep anchorage. 
Next comes Algiers. Normally second only 
to Marseille in volume of commercial ton 
nage it handles, it has nearly 2 miles of 
quays, several floating cranes, and two 
drydocks, and can take care of all but 
major naval repairs. It also has two aif- 
ports. Still farther west lies Oran, with 
land and seaplane bases, a good-sized har- 
bor, and a naval base at nearby Mers d 
Kebir—with a depth of up to 84 feet, the 
best natural anchorage in Algeria. 

Casablanca, with its naval and air bases 
and surrounding air bases at Rabat, Mar- 
rakech, and Fez, would give the Allies coa- 


trol of French North Africa’s only window _ 
on the North Atlantic. This would help | 


secure the sea lanes to Britain from the 
South Atlantic. It would also provide @ 
first-class port for speeding supplies east- 
ward over Africa by the land routes. 
Some 1,600 miles southwest of Cast 
blanca lies Dakar, site of one of the best 
harbors on Africa’s west coast and of & 
first-class naval base and military airfield. 
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This heavily fortified outpost is only 1,600 
miles from Brazil and covers Allied supply 
lines to South America and South Africa. 

Thus it is part of a vast strategic area 
including French North Africa, Libya, 
and Egypt—the cradle of a great Ameri- 
can phase of the war now just beginning 
to unfold. In this region, supplies and 
armies can be assembled without the 
crowding that results from military concen- 
trations in densely populated. countries 
such as Britain. There is room for ma- 
neuvering and for the training of troops. 
In many regions the winter climate is ideal 
for training. Finally, it is within reasonable 
shipping distance of both the United 
States and Britain. 


Africa Thrust One Step Toward Showdown 
But It’s Still a Long, Hard Road to Berlin 


The following analysis was written by 


-Harry F. Kern, Newsweex’s Fighting 
*Fronts Editor, who recently returned from 


England. 


A large part of the training and planning 
behind the campaign in French Africa took 
place in Britain. While the proceedings 
were still an official secret, I saw some- 
thing of the preparations, ranging from 
the staff work in the bare, crowded of- 
fices of American headquarters in London 


to the intensive training of troops in the 
green fields of the English countryside. 
At that time, in the planning stage, the 
operation did not bulk as large as it does 
now. Perhaps that was because Germany 
is a good deal closer to Britain than North 
Africa, and the eventual goal of any Allied 
offensive is the Reich itself. Thus, while 
the current campaign probably does rep- 
resent a turning point in the war, it 
should be considered in relation to the 
magnitude of the struggle and the fact 





How American Weapons Performed in the Egypt Battle 


American equipment constituted less than half the British 
armament in the latest Egyptian campaign, President Roosevelt 
satd last week. But he praised the performance of the American 


Tanks: The British used three types 
of American tanks—the 28-ton General 
Grant, 30-ton General Sherman, and 13- 
ton General Stewart. All showed their 
ability to take heavy punishment both 
from the -difficult rocky desert terrain 
and from enemy fire. But the outstanding 
performer was the Sherman, or M-4, which 
the British put in the battle for the first 
time. 

The Sherman chiefly differs from the 
Grant, its predecessor also known as the 
M-3, in two respects: it has a molded all- 
welded steel shell instead of the Grant’s 
riveted armor-plate hull; and its 75-milli- 
meter cannon is mounted in a fully revolv- 
ing turret whereas the Grant’s gun is 
placed on the right side and ‘has only a 
limited traverse. Besides eliminating the 
peril of flying rivets, the Sherman’s 
rounded hull is so cast as to aid in deflect- 
ing enemy shells. In its debut in the desert, 





the Sherman not only easily withstood 
enemy tank shells but also the armor-pierc- 
ing missiles fired by Rommel’s high-ve- 
locity 88-millimeter anti-tank guns—al- 
though the test was not conclusive since 
the 88’s were firing mostly over long ranges. 

The Shermans and Grants also out- 
fought the German 18-ton Mark III and 
22-ton Mark IV tanks—largely because 
of the American tanks’ superior 75s. These 
are high-velocity weapons especially de- 
signed for tanks. They fire a shell in a flat 
trajectory like a rifie and can shoot while 
the tank is in motion. In contrast, the Ger- 
man tanks usually mount low-velocity can- 
non which can fire only when the tank is 
stationary. Few Nazi machines have so far 
been fitted with high-velocity guns—and 
these of relatively small 57-millimeter 
caliber. 

The British were reported so pleased 
with the Shermans that they were con- 


weapons. Here’s how they shaped up. according to a summary 
of the latest reports from the battlefield compiled by News- 
WEEK’s London and Washington bureaus: 


sidering adopting it as their standard 
medium tank. An incident on the battle- 
field showed how the Sherman can take it. 
One tank commander radioed headquar- 
ters that he had run into a German 
mine. Headquarters asked: “What’s hap- 
pened—much damage?” The commander 
answered: “Not a thing, but it knocked 
my hat off.” 


Panes: Seven types of American planes 
went into the battle. These were four- 
engined Boeing Flying Fortress and Con- 
solidated Liberator heavy bombers and 
twin-engined North American “Mitchell” 
B-25s flown by USAAF pilots; twwin-en- 
gined Martin Baltimore and Marylands 
and Douglas Bostons flown by the RAF; 
and Custiss P-40 fighters used by both the 
British and American Air Forces. All came 
through ‘with flying colors. The British, 
who are among the toughest critics of 
fighters, dipped their wings to the P-40 
Kittyhawks and Warhawks. The Kitty- 
hawk is powered with an Allison engine 
while the Warhawk has a Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce. Both carry six .50-caliber 
machine guns. 


Guns: Besides American tanks and 
planes, the British also used considerable 
quantities of American-made ammunition, 
from the smallest to the largest calibers. 
Their troops, however, were equipped ex- 
clusively with British artillery—mostly 18- 
and 25-pounder field guns—although some 
of the supporting Allied units had modi- 
fied American 75s, 105s, and 155s, which 
gave a good performance. 

The anti-tank guns, consisting of rapid- 
fire two- and six-pounders, were also ex- 
clusively British. There were no reports on 
any of the new American self-propelled 
75- and 105-millimeter tank destroyers. 
However, the British have improvised 


‘mobile artillery of their own by mounting 


their guns on 34-ton trucks or on armored 
cars. 
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that it is only one step in a showdown 
battle with what is still the mightiest 
army in the world. 

The North African campaign can be 
put into perspective by relating it to what 
the Russians mean when they ask for the 
opening of a second front. The Soviets 
have generally assumed that a second front 
would involve an Allied attack on Western 
Europe. But the term has a more than 
geographical significance. In the most pre- 
cise sense, Stalin measures a second front 
in terms of the number of divisions it will 
force the Germans to withdraw from Rus- 
sia. That was the reason for his sarcastic 
reference to the four Nazi divisions the 
British faced in Egypt. The second front 
will be accounted a reality in Russia ex- 
actly insofar as it forces the Germans to 
drain troops from the eastern front. 

By this standard, the new move into 
North Africa is still only the promise of 
a second front. It may, however, begin to 
exercise some influence on the eastern 
front almost immediately because of the 
threat it poises at Southern Europe and 
the number of Allied troops involved. 
Judging from the scope of the operations 
and President Roosevelt’s proclamation 
that “considerable” numbers of British 
divisions would follow the American units, 
an army of more than ten divisions may 
be in action. With the ten British divisions 
in Egypt, this adds up to a force that could 
cause a radical redistribution of German 
strength in Europe. 

This concentration and the fact that 
General Eisenhower commands the expe- 
dition do not necessarily mean, however, 
that Africa has replaced Britain as the 
most important American base for strik- 
ing at Hitler. The British Isles still repre- 
sent the greatest contentration of Anglo- 
American power and the spot closest to the 
Reich. Britain is also nearer to the arsenals 
of the continental United States and, de- 
spite whatever relief may be provided by 
the opening of the Mediterranean, shipping 
will remain the weakest link in the Allied 
war effort. 

It would be misleading to make any pre- 
diction as to whether the second front will 
be opened from North Africa or from 
Britain. Presumably plans have been made 
for both operations. Events as they de- 
velop will dictate from which area the final 
blow will be struck. But in the meantime, 
Hitler faces the prospect of not one but 
two second fronts. 





Little Conqueror 


“It’s been a fine battle . . . The enemy 
is in our power and is just about to crack 


- , . . Those portions of the enemy’s army 


which can get away are in full retreat . . . 
We will not stop fighting now . . . We will 
wipe out all the Axis forces in North 
Africa . . . Complete victory is almost in 
sight ” 


These thunderous phrases came from a 
vigorous new military personality on the 
Egyptian battle front—a thin little man 
with a big deep voice. He was Lt. Gen. 
Bernard Law Montgomery, the 54-year- 
old commander of the triumphant British 
Eighth Army. Standing in a tank turret 
far in front with his advancing troops, the 
general watched the routing of the Afrika 
Korps. 

Like Winston Churchill, Montgomery 
wears what he pleases and it generally 
pleases him to don some outlandish garb. 
In the present battle he appeared in baggy 
battle dress with shorts, a pistol strapped 
to his hip, and an old Australian Army 
campaign hat slouched over his ears. He 
adorns his hats with all. kinds of regi- 
mental badges. 

Montgomery also has a Churchillian 
fondness for blunt speaking. He once 
opened a military conference with the 
statement: “I do not approve of smoking 
or coughing. There will be no smoking. 
For two minutes you may cough. There- 
after, coughing will cease for twenty min- 
utes when I shall allow another 60 sec- 
onds for coughing.” 

Last week Montgomery’s delight in the 
unconventional knew no bounds. He had 
captured General von Thoma, chief of the 
Afrika Korps, and he told correspondents 
of how he had dinner with the Nazi com- 
mander and fought out their last battles: 
“We fought them out on the oilcloth on 
the table in my mess. I was able to tell 
him a lot he didn’t know. I told him par- 
ticularly a lot he didn’t know about what 
was happening last night. He was sur- 
prised. He admitted the situation was criti- 


General Montgomery (right) out-talked his prisoner, General von Thoma 





"Acme radiophoto 


cal . . . This doesn’t happen very often, 
this getting to meet the commander of an 


opposing army while the battle still is 


going on.” 

General von Thoma told Montgomery 
that he had been at Dunkerque, where he 
found some British intelligence papers 
which included a “very accurate” sketch 
of the English commander. Thoma re- 
called the sketch, but his embarrassment 
was so acute that Montgomery excused 
him from telling its contents. 

“But this morning he told me,” Mont- 
gomery admitted to the correspondents 
the next day. “It. said I was a hard man— 
I don’t think I am—dquite ruthless in 
carrying out anything I had determined 
to do. Thoma said: ‘We expected new 
tactics when we heard of your appoint- 
ment. We got them and we couldn’t deal 
with them.’” 





Lucky Heroes 


The three Marine paratroop captains 
wanted it understood that they weren't 
heroes. They explained: “All the real 
heroes of the Solomons are dead. We are 
just the lucky ones.” Then they took time 
out from their leave in San Francisco last 
week to tell a vivid story of the half- 
laughable, half-terrifying ferocity of Jap- 
anese jungle fighting in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

In an interview approved by the Ma- 
rine Corps, Capt. William J. McKennan, 
25, Herkimer, N. Y., admitted readily that 
one Japanese attack on Henderson Airport 
on Guadalcanal was “the most horrible 
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night of my life.” Capt. James H. Myers, 
32, and Capt. P. W. Densman, 26, both 
of Toledo, bore out his statement. 

McKennan described the attack: “My 
detachment was holding a small hill over- 
looking the airport, supposedly a rest area. 
But it happened to be the final protection 
line for the field, and that night nearly 
5,000 Japs hit our post with everything 
they had. They came running through the 
jungles chanting ‘U.S. Marines be dead 
tomorrow’ while they beat time by slap- 
ping their rifle butts. They were firing red 
Roman candles and bobbing blue para- 
chute flares. It was the weirdest thing I’ve 
ever seen.” 

After a sharp struggle, the Japanese 
were thrown back, leaving more than 500 
dead, “but the next morning,” declared 
McKennan, “only comparatively few men 
of my group were able to walk away from 
the hill without showing marks of battle. 
I think if we had lost that hill that night. 
we wouldn’t be on Guadalcanal right now.” 

Captain Densman declared that the 
Japanese fighter “had an utter contempt 
of life and the enemy. Most of them re- 
fused to surrender, and many of those 
who attempted to give up were shot by 
their comrades. At night they would swim, 
naked and unarmed, to Gavutu, grab up 
any weapon handy, even picks or shovels, 
en, and charge the American outposts like 
an berserk animals.” 

is. He told of a group of Japanese who put 
an American tank out of action with a 








ery bottle of gasoline and a crowbar. Then, 
he there was the story of the Japanese sol- 
ers dier in his teens who hid in a foxhole for 
tch fifteen days after the Marines occupied 
re- Gavutu. Although starving, he did not 
ent show himself and was not discovered un- 
sed til he was forced out in search of water. 
When caught by a Marine sentry, he tried 
nt- to cut his throat, but his knife blade was 
nts too dull. 
n= 
in e 
na Soldier, Beware 
int- American doughboys swarming ashore 
Jeal in French Africa carried with them well- 
thumbed little booklets. Much like those 
supplied to the troops in Britain, the 
pamphlets pictured the geography and cus- 
toms of the area. But one chapter, the 
fourteenth, was a primer of behavior writ- 
ains ten with deadly seriousness. It ran: 
en'’t “There is no Arab custom which must 
real be respected more completely than their 
are attitude toward women. You must not 
time talk to Moslem women. Never, under any 
last circumstances. The most innocent word 
nalf- addressed to a Moslem woman is con- 
Jap- sidered an insult bitterly resented by all 
west Moslem men. 
“If an Arab asks you to his house, the 
Ma- women in the house are confined to their 
nan, . Quarters. If anything is said or done by 
that you which would make the Moslem men 
port feel you have shown disrespect for their 
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Our New War Against Mediterranean Pirates 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


The expression “History has a way 
of repeating itself” is trite, but it is 
also true. 

About 140 years ago, between 1803 
and 1805, though possessing little naval 
strength, the young United States de- 
cided that it would no longer submit to 
the depredations of the Barbary pirates, 
to whom the greater powers had been 
paying tribute as a guarantee against 
attacks upon their shipping. 

We objected to the seizure of our 
ships, and the incarceration of their 
crews under conditions amounting to 
slavery. Objections being of no avail, 
we determined upon a sterner course 
of action and started an amphibious 
campaign against these pirates. Small as 
we were at that time, American resolu- 
tion and determination achieved its 
purpose and brought them to terms. 

Now, the moment has arrived when 
the influence and operations of the Axis 
pirates in the Mediterranean and in 
Africa must cease. So, in company with 
the British, an amphibious campaign 
has been put into operation to end this 
menace, which not only threatened the 
security of this entire area, but which, 
if allowed to proceed unchecked, might 
ultimately threaten the shores of the 
Americas—not so far away in terms of 
air power if the colonial possessions of 
France in Northern, Western, and 
Central Africa were to pass into hostile 
Axis hands. 

Not only were these motives sufficient 
for us to act in our own self-defense, 
but beyond this was the even greater 
motive that through joint Allied action 
the slaves now held in the Europe oc- 
cupied by the Axis pirates would some 
day get back the freedom which once 
was theirs. 

While the motives which govern our 
actions today bear much resemblance 
to those in the Barbary wars, the setting 
is different. Then we could attack the 
pirates in their lairs. Unfortunately to- 
day the best way to reach them is by 
the temporary occupation of French 
colonial soil first, from which future 
operations may be projected directly 
against them. 

We have no quarrel with France—in 
fact, since 1798 our relations have been 
most cordial—yet the best way for us 
to come to grips with the Axis in the 
Mediterranean lies through the course 
just taken. 

The first move in the squeeze play 
against the Axis was made in Egypt 


when the British Army attacked Rom- 
mel there. The two amphibious moves, 
one from Gibraltar toward Algeria, and 
the other from the United States toward 
French Morocco, had to fit in with the 
Egyptian campaign. Perfect timing be- 
tween the group sailing from Gibraltar 
to objectives in the Mediterranean, 
about 420 miles away, and the one 
sailing from the United States, about 
3,175 miles, had to be effected. 


The principal dangers to be en- 
countered by both groups until the 


landing operations started were Axis . 


submarines, though the threat to the 
Gibraltar group from Axis air forces 
stationed in Sardinia, 300 miles from 
Algiers, was an ever present one. The 
Atlantic group landing at Casablanca or 
other Moroccan ports had little to fear 
from the air, but anti-submarine pro- 
tection had to be provided during the 
landing operations, as well as protection 
against whatever land opposition. was 
encountered. 

Casablanca is by far the best port at 
which to attempt a landing, from the 
seaman’s point of view. A jetty, more 
than a mile in length running in a 
northeast direction, covers the little port 
from the sea. Alongside the jetty and 
the harbor moles deep draft ships can 
lie and discharge their troops. There 
is plenty of anchorage space outside 
for a large-sized convoy. Anti-submarine 
protection is easier at this than at other 
nearby ports. Rabat and Salé, 60 miles 
to the north, are open roadsteads, and 
landings must be made from open 
boats through narrow waterways lead- 
ing to the towns. Algiers and Oran, 
where landings by our forces were 
made, present no difficulties apart from 
the opposition offered. Both are large 
shipping centers, with protected har- 
bors. 

The French Navy, though it has a 
few battleships, some cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and about 70 submarines, is in no 
condition, except for the submarines, to 
put up an effective resistance. Its air 
strength is practically negligible, with 
small hope of getting much from Axis 
sources. 

But why should France call for help, 
or even struggle too desperately? Her 
honor would be satisfied with a token 
resistance, and every Frenchman knows 
in his heart that his fate is better in 
the hands of America than under the 
Axis yoke. 
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women, there will be no limit to their 
righteous indignation. 

“Regarding Moslem women, you must 
put aside all your own preconceived no- 
tions and ideas. You must remember your 
conduct in this matter may decide the 
fate of this campaign. Remember this at 
all times. It is a most serious warning.” 





Stalin’s Speech 


Reviewing the Russians’ Fight, 
He sees Reich Doomed to Defeat 


In Moscow, Joseph Stalin on Nov. 6 ad-. 


dressed a gathering of handpicked party 
and government officials. A quarter of a 
century earlier, the Bolsheviks had seized 
power, and on the anniversary of the revo- 
lution Stalin usually brings the balance 
sheet up to date. In some ways, his ad- 
dress was a plea for a second front.* But 
the speech as a whole was calm, well-con- 
sidered, and remarkably free of recrimina- 
tion. For Hitler alone, Stalin reserved an 
epithet of opprobrium—“that cannibal.” 

On one subject Stalin was unequivocal 
—that the Reich was doomed to defeat. 
He ascribed this prospect primarily to the 
defense put up by the Red Army and went 
into detail about Hitler’s plans for last 
summer—on the basis of secret maps found 
on a captured German General Staff of- 
ficer. Stalin said: “To judge by the com- 
ment of the foreign press, one might think 
the principal objective of the [summer] of- 
fensive was to capture the oil districts of 
Grozny and Baku . . . The facts decidedly 
refute this assumption. 

“The principal objective was to out- 
flank Moscow from the east, cut it off 
from the Volga and our rear in the Urals, 
and then strike at Moscow. The [Nazis] 
advance southward [was intended] to di- 
vert our main reserves to the south and 
weaken the Moscow front.” 

Stalin said that Hitler planned, accord- 
ing to the captured maps, to reach the fol- 
lowing cities on these dates—Boriso- 
glyebsk, July 10; Stalingrad, July 25; 
Saratov, Aug. 10; Kuybishev, Aug. 15; 
Arzamas, Sept. 10; and Baku, Sept. 25 
(see map) . 

To attain the goal they failed to achieve 
in 1941, the Germans, according to Stalin, 
poured into Russia 179 of their 256 di- 
visions. These were reinforced by 61 di- 
visions from the satellite states—Rumania, 
Finland, Hungary, Italy, Spain, and Slo- 
vakia—giving the Nazis a total of 240 di- 
visions on the eastern front. With a touch 
of sarcasm, Stalin added: “The Libyan 
front is diverting, in all, four German and 
eleven Italian divisions.” 

Had the second front been established, 
the Soviet leader asserted, at least 80 Axis 





*For nonmilitary details of the speech, see 
page 34. 
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Stalin’s explanation of how German plans in Russia miscarried: Heavy line 
shows present front contrasted with the Nazi timetable in arrows 


divisions would have been diverted from 
the Russian battlefields, and the Nazis 
would have now been “on the verge of 
disaster.” 


Significance 


Some of Stalin’s address dealt with the 
Red counteroffensive last winter. The Ger- 
mans, he declared, were “compelled under 
[our] blows to-retreat more than 400 kilo- 
meters [250 miles], abandoning an im- 
mense quantity of guns, machines, and 
ammunition.” 

The Russian reports of their own of- 
fensives last winter were always phrased 
with an eye to strengthening national 
morale. But as military accomplishments 
the Red campaigns ranked considerably 
behind the weather in the harm they did 
to the Germans. A careful study of the 
German troop movements and official 
statements indicates that Hitler had 
abandoned hope of capturing Moscow by 
mid-October of 1941. After that, all the 
blows at the Soviet capital were sham 
stabs—a gigantic disengaging maneuver. 
The purpose was to engage the Red Army, 
whi.. the bulk of the German forces was 
retiring to its winter lines. Once that was 





accomplished, the Russians were allowed 
to reoccupy the vacated territory. 

There ‘is nothing in this to the discredit 
of the Red Army. It was the heroic Rus- 
sian stand before Moscow which forced 
the Germans to retire to winter lines. But 
such evidence must be weighed in esti- 
mating the chances of a Soviet counterof- 
fensive in the coming months. The conclu- 
sion seems to be that no major Russian 
successes can be expected unless German 
strength is seriously sapped by the estab- 
lishment of a new front in Europe. 

What the Russians will do, however, is 
tie down the bulk of the German forces 
on the eastern front. On the day Stalin 
addressed his co-workers, this was the 
picture on that winding, frost-bound, 2,000- 
mile battle line: 

The stretch from Murmansk to Lenin- 
grad remained quiet although the Luft- 
waffe continued to pound Murmansk. In 
the swamps of Karelia, the Finnish and 
Red Armies sat entrenched behind for- 
tified lines but made no effort to attack. 

Leningrad was still the Madrid of Rus- 
sia. The weary, undernourished fighters 
went to the front lines in streetcars. Nec- 
essities of life were short. Day and night, 
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more, if you’re smoking. more. Put 
Camel to the “T-Zone” test described 
below. Let your taste, your 
throat decide. 


Pama! | —_ ‘ Ma 
services...in the Army, Navy, Marines, a Ve ee Se: 
_ Coast Guard...her favorite cigarette is ee where cigarettes 
doesn’t smoke behind her machine Nise | 
(above), but when there's gees Seis “hitiabatm— tains each 
Rican, ie. iene: fae 6. Caneel ; sara —Is the proving ground fer cige- 
as below. rettes. Only taste and throat 
and how it affects your throat. For your taste ond 
'  threet are Individual to you. Based-on the experi- 
== once of millions of smokers, we believe Camels will 
CAMELS SUIT ME Jha suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T." Prave it for yourself! 


BETTER ALL WAYS. 


THEY'RE EASY ON se FIRST 10) THE SERVICE 


MY su ROAT. AND The favorite cigarette with men 


; in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
ALWAYS Waste the Coast Guard is Camel. (Based 
on actual sales records in Post 
SO GOOD Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Service Stores, Ship’s 

Stores, and Canteens.) 
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From mills that 


roar and screech 


Until peace comes the wire rope 
mills of America must roar and 
screech by day and by night. 

For without wire rope there 
would be only a dribble of iron 
ore, only a thin fleet of ore boats 
on the Great Lakes, only a starva- 
tion flow of steel from the smelters. 

The wire rope manufacturers of 
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America are proud of their ability 
to produce; proud also that every 
mill makes Preformed Wire Rope 
for the hard action jobs. Preformed 
lasts longer, thereby saving pre- 
cious time. It is safer, thereby 
reducing accidents. : 

But it also saves steel in a tim 
when steel is vital. 





ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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enemy bombs and shells continued to scar 
the once-beautiful city. A desperate effort 
a month or two ago to break the Nazi 
noose failed, and the winter ahead loomed 
as forbidding as that of last year. And the 
Axis forces still made ceaseless efforts to 
sever Leningrad’s lifeline across Lake La- 
doga. 

On the Moscow front, action seldom 
ceased. German-held Rzhev was under 
steady bombardment by Red artillery. In 
the ruins of Voronezh and on the muddy 
banks of the Don River, skirmishes con- 
tinued without letup. Stalingrad _ still 
ranked as the pivot of the entire front, 
though the fury of the combat had dimin- 
ished. All indications were that the num- 
ber of Nazi troops and aircraft in action 
had been sharply reduced. 

These forces might have been shifted 
south, for the attainment of what Stalin 
described as Germany’s “auxiliary objec- 
tive’—the oil of the Caucasus. Here, in the 
northern foothills of the great Caucasian 
range, both the combatants continued to 
hurl men, tanks, and planes into the bat- 
tle. The Germans scored an initial success 
in capturing the little market town of 
Nalchik, only 65 miles from Ordzhonikidze, 
a garrison town and the terminus of the 
famous Georgian Military Highway across 
the mountains. But with the snow storms 
sweeping over the region, the Nazis faced 
a harsh task in trying to cross the range 


this winter. Farther west, stubborn fight- ~ 


ing raged for the hill-girt port of Tuapse. 

At every one of these key points of the 
front, there was growing evidence that the 
five-month Nazi offensive was drawing to 
a close. During these fateful 150 days, 
Hitler added a 350-mile block of devas- 
tated territory to his credit. But he had 
failed in his most important strategical 
objectives and the Red Army remained 
intact. 





Finish 

The latest variation of the when-will- 
the-war-end joke comes from the Reich. 
It tells of a German general who was asked 
when he thought the war would be over. 


He replied: “When the British are eating 
rats and we are eating ersatz rats.” 





Yanks in New Guinea 


When the Australians marched into 
Kokoda on Nov. 2, an Australian flag, 
dropped from a United States plane, was 
hoisted over the little New Guinea village. 
Gifts of fruit were presented to the troops 
by the joyous natives. Kokoda’s recapture 
meant that the Japanese had been pushed 
far below the Owen Stanley Mountains 
. and down the trail to their landing point 
at Buna 63 miles away. 

By this week, American combat troops 
had smashed their way through the jungle 
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The Pattern of a New Allied Front Unfolds 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 


The opening of a new front in 
Africa, foreshadowed in this column 
last week, lifted great pressure from 
the minds of those who watched the 
teletype and put together the bits of 
news, as if constructing a picture-puzzle 
with hundreds of little queer-shaped 
wooden pieces. Long before last Satur- 
day night, these news fragments began 
to fit. Finally the pattern took shape 
and told of America’s “great event” — 
the coming of a second front. 

With the landing of American troops 
in Algeria and Morocco, the Allied plan 
unfolds for occupational control of all 
North Africa. Literally, all roads—air, 
land, and sea—lead eastward via Oran 
and Algiers to Tunisia and southward 
via Casablanca to Dakar. (Tunisia and 
Dakar are the focal points of the African 
front now in the making, assuming the 
British will occupy Libya.) 

The ground plan of the Allied strategy 
was in full swing at the start of the 
week. After the beachheads were secured 
(See map, pages 20 and 21), the first 
objective was to gain the highway, 
railroad, and communication systems 
and to establish connection between 
Casablanca and Oran forces via the 
highway through Fez. 


Then, after breaking Vichy re- 
sistance and consolidating positions, 
the second phase will be to extend the 
occupation to Tunisia—and, if neces- 
sary, to Tripoli. The drive on Dakar 
probably will be combined with a 
movement initiated from the south of 
this key point. In any event, the oc- 
cupation of the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic coastal fronts would isolate all 
French West Africa. 

While we shall have to await develop- 
ment of the directional lines which the 
occupation forces will follow, it may be 
of interest to note the advantages to 
us in this theater. 

This area offers great military re- 
wards, with little cost and compara- 
tively little enemy interference. 

In general, the following analysis is 
based upon personal knowledge of this 
theater of operations, gained while 
this writer was military attaché in 
Spain. Portugal, and Spanish Mo- 
rocco for more than five years just 
preceding the war, and as a traveler 
in French Colonial Africa during tha 
period. , 


The weather conditions in North 
Africa are temperate and now ideal 
for campaigning. The Morocco-Algeria 
region is fertile, with good camp sites 
and drinking water, and sea bathing 
nearby. There is an excellent highway 
with established gas and oil stations, 
a railroad running through the opera- 
tional area, and modern wire and radio 
communication systems. 

There are good harbors, and well- 
organized and equipped airfields abound 
particularly in the Algiers, Oran, and 
Casablanca areas. The terrain features 
in the landing areas are excellent for 
military operations—no defiles, depres- 
sions, mountain barriers, desert lands, 
or other ground features that impede the 
progress of marching columns. The rail 
and road communication routes follow 
close together, paralleling the sea near- 
by, thus affording opportunity for sup- 
plementary coastal supply bases and 
naval assistance, should they be re- 
quired in land combat. 


In this region there are no barbed- 
wire beaches on which to land, no mine 
fields to explore, no great defense posi- 
tions in depth to penetrate, and no 


. hostile fleet in being to halt the move- 


ment, or enemy planes to hamper or 
harass the effort. Moreover, there is, 
at least in part, a friendly people that 
will in time reduce the power and dura- 
tion of resistance. And the Allied 
strategy of assigning American troops 
to the initial job will make this more 
effective. 

On the strategical side, the sector is 
an ideal springboard to launch an 
offensive against the Axis on their most 
vulnerable and undefended front and, 
in addition, is an operational theater 
from which to strike Rommel’s main 
bases through his back door. 

Too, there is always the possibility 
that Hitler’s continued pressure on 
France may tend to turn the French 
Colonial Army to the Allied cause, 
particularly as one of the objectives of 
the campaign, as stated by the Presi- 
dent, is “to prevent an occupation by 
the Axis armies of any part of Northern 
or Western Africa.” And, above all, 
the American and British High Com- 
mands have chosen the time, the place, 
and the way to do the job. 

As the winter sets in, great happen- 
ings are in the cards. 
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QWAR-STEEL PRODUCTION 


bs 


Like soldiers at the zero hour of attack, steel men, 
’ | at the melter’s signal, swing to the job of ramming 
q 7.7 | open the tap-hole of their open-hearth furnace. 
They plunge the thirty-foot tapping rod deep down 
through the molten mass of bubbling steel to reach 
the plug. Quickly, skilfully finding the spot, their 
shoulders lunge forward in unison. The rod 





strikes once, twice, and again. Suddenly, on the 
opposite side of the furnace, the fiery gates burst 


open. Fountains of sparks and clouds of rolling 


‘ * 
a en rome 


smoke christen the flow of hundreds of tons of 
war steel — millions and millions of tons a year 
from America’s open-hearth furnaces—to become 
the ships, tanks, guns, shells, planes, bombs with 
which to fight — to win the war. 

JaL open-hearth men — and all their fellow 
workmen — at the Aliquippa, Otis, and Pittsburgh 
works are making use of every minute, all available 

j material in producing steel for war — from their 
en own smelted iron, mixed with scrap salvaged by 

every industry and every individual. With new 

formulas, new methods for making war steels 


— they are constantly increasing production, mak- 


ing tomorrow’s goal today’s increased tonnage. 


3 COPYRIGHT 1942=-JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


‘JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPoRATION EAE 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA STEEL 
PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION 
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New Guinea front: Aussies drag a 25-pounder gun barrel 
along a crude trail chopped through the jungle... 


and begun an all-out assault on Buna. The 
news came in a communiqué from General 
MacArthur’s headquarters: “American 
ground troops in force, transported by air 
from Australia during the last month, have 
penetrated Central and Northern Papua 
(Eastern New Guinea) the vicinity of 
Buna. The Allied forces now control all of 
papua except the beachhead in the Buna- 
Gona area.” 

Most of the American troops, wearing 
fatigue uniforms dyed a mottled green, and 
with jungle knives in their pistol holsters, 
were brought to New Guinea in packed 
transport planes in September. Big army 
trucks hauled them from the advance air 
base to bush camps where they underwent 
strenuous training in jungle warfare. Some- 
time in October they began their 100-mile 
march to the north and east, hacking their 
way through the wild Papuan forests, 
swimming roaring rivers, and _ scaling 
ridged mountains. Finally they reached 
“the vicinity of Buna” where they engag- 
ed in skirmishes with the Japanese patrols. 





Marines Hit Target 


Where is the Japanese Navy? It was 
nice to think that it was Americans who 
were asking that question last week. Since 
the head-on carrier force battle vf Oct. 26, 
the Japanese had vanished in the first driz- 
zles of the monsoon season among the 
jungle-clad islands of the Southwest Pa- 
cific. But no one who knew the Japanese 
Navy had any doubt but what it would 


- be back in action again in the Solomons— 


and ‘soon. 

In Washington, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, a man who profits by ex- 
perience, went to special pains to warn 





the press: “I detect a disposition to grow 
too optimistic, owing to our signal success 
in the first round of the battle [which 
ended on Oct. 26]. There is no warrant 
for optimism. It’s a bitter, tough fight, 
the whole Japanese Fleet is involved, .and 
we haven’t any doubt they will come 
back.” 

But if naval action was momentarily at 
a lull, there was no lack of action on 
Guadalcanal. There, thousands of weary, 
grimy Marines and soldiers, jammed in be- 
tween two powerful enemy forces, con- 
tinued steadily to extend their hold on the 
island. One illustration of the difficulties 
they faced was the fresh landing of Jap- 
anese troops in the jungle area east of 
the American foothold. The landing was 
made at night, in a drizzle which hid the 
enemy craft from American warships which 
were at that very moment shelling Jap- 
anese positions only 20 miles away. 

The landing gave the American com- 
mand some uneasy moments. Nothing was 
known of the new landing, and when the 
Marines attacked one day last week, they 
ran into opposition of entirely unexpected 
strength. Nevertheless, the American 
forces continued to widen their beachhead 
positions by launching a series of small of- 
fensives. One notable factor in these was 
the amount of air support the United 
States troops had. A constant patrol was 
maintained by fighters and in some in- 
stances Boeing Flying Fortresses were 
even used for close ground support and 
machine-gunning Jap positions. In one 
assault the attackers crossed a river and 
advanced 2 miles through rugged country, 
seizing fieldpieces and machine guns. 

The battle for the Solomons was costly. 
Possibly a thousand casualties had been 
suffered by our land forces since Aug. 7. 
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Acme photos 
e « « General MacArthur goes inspecting in the 
Port Moresby area with his aide 


But the price paid by the enemy was im- 
measurably higher. The Americans re- 
ported finding the bodies of 5,188 Japanese 
in the Tulagi-Guadalcanal area in the 
same period. These did not include Japa- 
nese killed behind their own lines. The toll 
of enemy planes shot down in the first 
three months of the battle reached 529— 
perhaps ten times the American loss. 

One explanation of the heavy Japanese 
casualties on land was furnished by Knox. 
The Marines, he said, were all trained as 
expert marksmen before they went to the 
Solomons: “Every time a Marine presses a 
trigger, he hits the target.” 





Moresby’s Mossies 


The vicious tropical mosquito, the Aus- 
tralian soldier’s closets companion in the 
jungles of New Guinea, has figured in a 
long list of gags and verses coming out of 
the war in the Pacific. But the catchiest 
mosquito song is a new one called “The 
Man-Eating Mossies of Moresby,” now 
being sung by the advancing Aussies: 

The verse starts: 


For Curtin and Winnie, we’ve come to New 
Guinea 
To deal with the truculent Jap ... 


The chorus continues: 


The man-eating mossies of Moresby, 

They’re big and their beaks are so sharp, 

A nibble or two and you're just about 
through, 

And maybe you're playing a harp. 

We don’t care a rap for the so-and-so Jap, 

We'll fight him like all dinkum Aussies, 

But Lord up above, if your children you 
love, 

Why on earth did you ever make mossies? 















Here are a few of the Westinghouse war materials being shipped to America’s 
fighting forces—at the rate of a full carload every 11 minutes—night and day! 

















* From W estinghouse Laboratories and plants: *Turbines, gears, elevators, signal systems, *"Walkie-talkie’’ sets, communicationsequip- 
frre-control a instruments for tanks. and other electrical devices forNavy ships. ment, plastic helmets for ground forces. 





* Instrum ents, radios, generators and lighting ‘Anti-aircraft mounts, naval ordnance, * Propulsion equipment, generators, and auxe 
equipment for bombers and fighters. and electrical fire-control apparatus. sliary motors for the merchant marine. 


WESTINGHOUSE is now delivering war materials at the rate of 4000 
carloads every month! 


This is enough to make a train 37 miles long. It means the produc- 





: tion of one full carload of finished war material every eleven minutes, 

twenty-four hours a day. 
Until the war is won and peace returns, every ounce of Westinghouse 

“know how” in electrical research, engineering, and manufacturing ' 

D, is pledged to a single end: VICTORY! 

ut Six Army-Navy Production Awards have now 

been given to Westinghouse plants. ‘ 

p, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company e St h e @ 

4 | en Westinghous 

yu Plants in 25 cities — Offices everywhere 


? -.- making Electricity work for Victory 
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Stalin Speech Tightens Bonds 
of Unity With Fighting Allies 


Outline of Red War Aims 
Points to Nationalistic Trend, 


Away From World Revolution 


Nov. 7 was the date in 1941 that Hitler 
expected to be in Moscow. No one knows 
better than the Fiihrer that it didn’t come 
off that way, and his gloom last week that 
he was even farther away from the Krem- 
lin than the year before was matched by 
the joy of Russia. On this 25th anniversary 
of the Soviet regime, government leaders 
and journalists were back from the pro- 
visional capital at Kuybishev. Except for 
minor bomb damage, Moscow looked much 
as it had for the past 25 years. 

There were a few wartime changes, 
though. Instead of the usual two-day festiv- 
ities, the celebration this year was limited 
to Nov. 7 only. Workers took the day off 
but made up for the lost time by working 
on Sunday. And for the first time since 
the revolution the traditional army parade 
on Moscow’s vast Red Square was not 
held. (In fact, the sole military parade 
of the day was held at Khabarovsk by 
the Far Eastern Red Army only 20 miles 
away from the Japanese forces in Man- 
chukuo.) i 

Otherwise, it was the familiar picture 
everywhere from the capital to the tiniest 
Siberian village: walls and billboards were 
decorated with large pictures of Karl 
Marx, Friedrich Engels, Nikolai Lenin, and 
Joseph Stalin; huge canvas streamers 
daubed with the day’s political slogans 
were strung across streets and squares 
amid a profusion of Red banners and sym- 
bols; special theater programs and exhibits 
were held in the large cities. At noon, from 
the Kremlin’s fifteenth-century Gate of 
Salvation tower, the bells rang forth their 
daily “International.” 

The Russians’ joy, however, was tem- 
pered by grief and wrath. In the west and 


south, a large part of the union could have. 


no share in the national holiday. Upwards 
of 580,000 square miles of Soviet territory 
and about 38,000,000 Russian people were 
in the hands of the German invaders. 

A broad strip of land along the flaming 
2,000-mile front was still under strictly 
military rule. But farther west, earlier 
conquests already had been consolidated 
into some sort of civil administration. The 
overlord of this “pacified” area was an in- 
veterate hater of everything Russian: 


Alfred Rosenberg, Reich Minister for the 
Occupied Territories in the East, with 
headquarters in the former Soviet Em- 
bassy in Berlin. 

Under him, two Nazi satraps each gov- 
erned a vast province: Reich Commissar 
Hinrich Lohse in Riga as master of the 
Ostland, lumping together Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, White Russia, and the for- 
merly Polish Vilna region; and Reich Com- 
missar Erich Koch in Kiev as lord of the 
Ukraine, minus Galicia (annexed to the 
Reich) and a strip of land along the river 
Dniester including Odessa (grabbed by the 
Rumanians) . 

But Russia did more than brood over 
the harsh fate of its lost territories. Three 
days before the anniversary the Soviet 
Government appointed a special commis- 
sion to compile a record of “the crimes of 
the German Fascist invaders and their ac- 
complices.” Among the ten members of the 


‘ commission were the poet and novelist 


Aleksey Nikolayevich Tolstoy, and a hier- 





Stalin made one of the great speeches of his career 


arch of the Orthodox Church, Metropolitan | 
Nikolai of Kiev. The commission immedi- 
ately began to investigate the damage 
wrought by the Nazis upon property and 
individuals. 

Then, on the eve of the anniversary, 
Premier Stalin made one of the great | 
speeches of his career. Wearing the gold ~ 
star of a Labor Hero of the Soviet Union | 


on his simple khaki tunic, he addressed a | 


gathering of 2,000 in the Kremlin’s great — 
St. Andrew’s Hall. ; : 

The speech summed up Russia’s military 
situation (see page 26). Again Stalin © 
called for retribution for the outrages 
committed in the occupied territories by 
“all those newly baked governor generals 
or just ordinary governors, commandants, 
and subcommandants.” 

Even more meaningful for the other 
United Nations was Stalin’s statement of 
“the program of action of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition.” Tersely the 
Red Premier punched each momentous 
point home: 

“Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equal- 
ity of nations and integrity of their ter- 
ritories, liberation of enslaved nations and 
restoration of their sovereign rights, the 
right of every nation to arrange its affairs 
as it wishes, economic aid to nations that 
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“Dear Mom...I never felt 


Isn’r it wonderful, 

Mother, to get a 

letter like that from 
your boy wherever he is . . . Iceland, 
Ireland, Australia, or a camp in the 
U.S. A. 

Remember how you used to worry 
about his health when he was a little 
fellow . . . how secure you felt in the 
house on Greene Street because it was 
just around the corner from Doc Brown’s? 

Right now your boy is getting the 
finest medical care in the world. No 
matter where he is, he’s never farther 
than “just around the corner” from an 


army doctor . .. and a mighty good 
doctor he is, too. 

That doctor, as all American doctors 
are, is armed with the knowledge that 
has grown out of advanced microscopical 
research . . . research that was made 
possible by Bausch & Lomb’s introduc- 
tion of quantity production of quality 
microscopes. 

Today, in every field hospital, and in 
every base hospital a microscope stands 
ready to aid your boy’s doctors . .. to 
ferret out the enemy that hides in the 
water and the air and the insect’s sting 
... to aid in the diagnosis of disease. 





better in my life’ 


And out on the battle lines, as on 
industrial fronts, Bausch & Lomb Instru- 
ments are creating winning standards of 
precision. In your homes, schools and 
shops, modern eyewear, as prescribed 
and fitted by men who have made the 
study of human vision a life’s work, 
continues to do its part for the eyes of 
a working America. 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Newsweek—Fore 


How Hitler has carved the occupied East for administration 


have suffered and assistance to them in‘ at- 
taining their material welfare, restoration 
of democratic liberties, the destruction of 
the Hitlerite. regime.” 


~ 





Significance 


Unmistakably, there rang through Sta- 
lin’s anniversary speech a note of new soli- 
darity with what he called his “fighting Al- 
lies.” He spoke warmly of Russia’s agree- 
ments with the United States and Britain, 
and of Prime Minister Churchill’s talks 
with him last August. On the lack of a sec- 
ond front in Europe he showed no bitter- 
ness; indeed, he promised that it would 
come “sooner or later.” What he had to say 
about the issue was apparently for domes- 
tic consumption—explaining why the 
Soviet had not won the war in 1942 as he 
had promised his people. Equally con- 
spicuous was Stalin’s omission of any refer- 
ence to the faltering flow of Lend-Lease 
to Russia. He is known to be dissatisfied 
with the extent of Anglo-American aid in 


supplies, but chose not to criticize it pub- 
licly. ; 
As a clue to Stalin’s thinking, however, 
his outline of Allied war aims outweighed 
all else. As one observer remarked, it 
could have been spoken by President 
Roosevelt himself. It demonstrated again 
what has been noted by Allied officials who 
have talked with Stalin: that he is first of 
all a nationalist, concerned not with inter- 
national revolution of the old Communist 
brand but with crushing Hitler and restor- 
ing Russia along with the rest of Europe. 

And the Soviet’s traditional godlessness 
appears still to be waning. Stalin’s ap- 
pointment of an Orthodox prelate to an 
important state commission set a telling 
precedent that would have been incon- 
ceivable in the Russia of Lenin. The Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church replied in kind. On 
the anniversary it conferred a blessing up- 
on Stalin for the first time, hailing him as 
the “divinely anointed leader of our armed 
and cultural forces.” 


Dirge for Denmark 


The ailing King Christian X felt better 
last week, but his 3,800,000 subjects didn’t. 
Day after day the Nazis pressed home their 
demands for greater cooperation in the 
“New Order.” Then the Danes learned that 
their future lay in the hands of a highly 
suspect trio: two Nazi generals and a 
quisling. 

Hitler’s first blow had fallen in mid- 
October. Recalling the affable Maj. Gen. 
Liidtke, the Fiihrer appointed Maj. Gen. 
Hermann von Hanneken, zealous associate 
of Gestapo Chief Heinrich Himmler, as 
military commander of Denmark. This 
ominous appointment was followed on 
Nov. 5 by the arrival in Copenhagen of an 
even more redoubtable guest: the newly 
named German Minister Dr. Karl Rudolf 
Werner Best. It was Best’s first diplomatic 
assignment and it boded no good. The 39- 
year-old SS-lieutenant general had won his 
spurs in the Gestapo. 

A Nazi since 1930, Best became involved 
the following year in one of the greatest 
political scandals of the Weimar Republic 
when he was revealed as the author of the 
so-called “Boxheim Documents,” a brutal 
blueprint for a Nazi St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. Dismissed from his office as a judge 
in Boxheim, a small town in Hesse, Best, 
like many another Nazi in the days im- 
mediately before Hitler’s actual rise to 
power, was indicted on a charge of high 
treason but never brought to trial. And 
following the old familiar pattern, he 
did not miss the opportunity later to 
take fearful revenge on the two men 
who had exposed him: the Social-Demo- 
cratic Reichstag Deputy Karl Mierendorf 
and one Dr. Schafer. Mierendorf was 
thrown into a concentration camp; Schafer 
was seized by a posse of SS-men, thrown 
onto the tracks before an oncoming train, 
and killed. 

Since 1935, Best had been one of the top 
men of the Gestapo, heading the Bureau 
of Political Police and working closely 
with the recently assassinated Hangman 
Reinhard Heydrich. Most ominous for 
Denmark, Best, recently shifted to the 
Foreign Office, fathered the draft of a 
Nazi “Constitution for Europe”—a_ plan 
for a German master nation to be ringed 
by four groups of satellite countries 
(Newsweek, Aug. 24). 

Even before Best reached Copenhagen, 
Nazi skulduggery had been at work. On 
Nov. 2, Foreign Minister Erik Scavenius 
was summoned to Berlin for conference 
with Joachim von Ribbentrop. The result 
emerged Nov. 9: the Danish Cabinet 
headed by the Social-Democrat Vilhelm 
Buhl resigned. Promptly Minister Best 
prevailed on the sick King to name 
Scavenius as Premier. 

Scavenius, who has a solid reputation as 
Denmark’s No. 1 quisling (NEWswWEEK, 
May 4) is 65, tall, and wealthy. He has 
long been regarded as one of the most 
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eee dish at out! 


In the skies...and from the skies... 
your warplanes dish it out, America! 
Your fighters...and your bombers...now 
sweep the skies they choose. They’re 
blasting on the offensive...not taking it 
according to Axis schedule. 


But at home, America... you’ve got to 
dish it out, too. In this fight, the pay-off 
is for dishing it out on ad fronts of total 
war...everywhere. 


America’s planes have quality... and 
your flying forces are getting them in 
quantity. Backed up by a united, fighting 
America, they're a combination that can 
make inevitable the air mastery of the 
United Nations. 


For this mastery, Lockheed builds the 
P-38 Lightning, the world’s fastest two- 
engine fighter... officially...and the 
Lockheed Hudson bomber. Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation ...Vega Aircraft 
Corporation... Burbank, California. 
for protection teday, and 


progress tomorrow, loek toe 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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The whiskey that has 
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for 132 years 
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© Here is a whiskey with a 
character all its own. 


You can taste that character Fer Noles You 
just as other men can, for the — a 7” the = 
taste of Old Overholt has ee 
made it the most popular bot- net chose the best? 

tled in bond rye whiskey in 


America today. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION = Copyright 1942, A. Overholt & Co., Inc , New York 
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Visiting Dynamo: Like its monarch (peering over 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s right shoulder), the British public has 
been open-mouthed at the American First Lady’s genius 


: J 
British Combine 


for getting around. Here she pauses in London with the 
King and Queen (peeking over her left shoulder) while a 
Bobby holds back the obviously admiring crowd. 





influential wire pullers behind Danish 
politics. Three months after the invasion 
of April 9, 1940, the Nazis forced his ap- 
pointment as Foreign Minister. Behind his 
new elevation to the premiership lay the 
threat of an even worse alternative for 
Denmark—its conversion into a German 
province. 





War Brides 


Germany last week prepared to tie up 
a loose end in the precautions to preserve 
its racial heritage. Dr. Vetzberger, War 
Office physician in charge of racial mat- 
ters, noted that the Reich had on its 
hands plenty of ex-soldiers, so badly 
wounded in the face, brain, or limbs that 
they couldn’t normally find brides. For 
these the Advisory Office for the Safe- 
guard of Heritage and Race will set up 
brides’ schools to train willing women. By 
arrangements through the Kraft durch 
Freude (Strength Through Joy) the sol- 
diers and women will meet at German 
resorts, and eventually will marry—with 
the sole aim of propagating the race. 





Chile Thriller 

From Montevideo, with Inter-American 
backing, came proof last week that Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles knew 
what he was talking about when he re- 
cently rebuked Chile for harboring Axis 
spies. The proof was a 7,000-word United 
States memorandum, made public by the 
Inter-American Emergency Advisory Com- 


mittee which was set up by the Rio de 
Janeiro conference last January to stamp 
out subversive activities. 

The memo had the facts cold. It had 
been compiled from messages between 
Nazi radio stations in Chile and Germany, 
overheard by the Federal Communications 
Commission. But what it had to say 
sounded like pure E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Germans with code aliases (“Flor,” 
“Tom,” “Bach”) got reports from other 
agents in secret ink. A Chilean sea chart 
went to the Reich via a Spanish diplo- 
matic pouch. A Santiago theological stu- 
dent received reports from a pro-Nazi 
Catholic priest in Ecuador. A German 
spy’s Chilean wife sent along pages of 
American aircraft designs from the 1941 
Aircraft Yearbook, plus maps of American 
air routes and bases. 

Altogether the memorandum listed 71 
cases of proven espionage. Ludwig von 
Bohlen, air attaché of the German Em- 
bassy in Santiago, was branded a ring- 
leader, directing the transmission of secret 
radio messages on ship sailings and ar- 
rivals, American exports, American mili- 
tary aid to Latin America, hemispheric 
defense, political information, and even 
weather reports. After Pearl Harbor, To- 
kyo horned in. Haruo Tesima, Japanese 
military attaché, had weekly conferences 
with Bohlen. The memorandum said one 
spy tried to bribe an official of an un- 
named South American republic to get 
Panama Canal secrets. 


A former branch of the North German 


Lloyd, Compafiia de Transportes Mari- 
timos, provided the nucleus for the spy 
setup. Seven employes were specifically 


charged with espionage. The clandestine 
station PYL was set up in the Valparaiso 
home of one of them, Hans Hofbauer, 
called “Leon.” 

Two days after the memorandum was 
released, Chile ordered the expulsion of 
eleven Germans and an Italian for spying. 
The Germans included Hofbauer and three 
others named in the American report. 
Three had already fled the country. Chile 
also planned to ask drastic new anti- 
spy laws at the session of Congress open- 
ing next week. In Washington, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull voiced his 
gratification. 

The Chilean people backed their govern- 
ment’s stiffening stand. In Santiago on 
Nov. 5 a great torchlight “March for De- 
mocracy” swept down the wide boulevards 
to the presidential palace. Demonstrators 
demanded a break with the Axis, a move 
that appeared more and more certain. 
President Juan Antonio Rios was again 
invited to visit Washington, and it ap- 
peared likely that he would accept—as 
soon as he could do so without seeming to 
bow to pressure from Washington. 





Economy 


The latest anti-Nazi joke going the 
rounds of Bern, as reported last week by 
NEWSWEEK’s correspondent, tells of an 
anti-aircraft soldier in Germany who got 
a gold medal with this citation: “During 
an RAF raid over Berlin, after having ex- 
hausted all his ammunition, he continued 
to shout ‘Boom-Boom!’ at the top of his 
lungs, obtaining the same result.” 
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LLIs-CHALMERS FARM and milling equip- country—are helping manufacturers pro 
ment helps produce corn for U.S. pork- duce more—not just with new machines, but 
ers and steers ... wheat for 8 of every 10 with machines now on hand! 

bread loaves produced in the U.S. A. Every Allis-Chalmers man and womai 
Allis-Chalmers industrial equipment _ is working all out for Victory. Our one job 
(more than 1,600 different capital goods _ right now is winning this war. But from this 
products) works in every war industry... war work we are gaining rich production 
helps produce planes, tanks, ships, guns at experience which will be invaluable to the 
a rate which must make Hitler shiver! Nation when the war is over. We'll be 


A-C Welders now work exclusively And Allis-Chalmers engineers—cooperat- ready to help build a better peace! 
on machinery for the war effort. ing with plant engineers in every part of the Auiis-CHatmers Mra. Co., MiLwavKEE, WE. 
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VICTORY NEWS 


Inland Shipyards: Hundreds of A-C 
pumps, motors and V-belt drives are at 
work along the Great Lakes helping in the 


greatest shipbuilding activity this region 
has ever known. 

Ore carriers, tankers, cargo vessels— 
even submarines—are being built here. 

Tremendous expansion of facilities was 
required to meet the goals set—and equip- 
ment for the yards, as well as for the ships, 
has left A-C plants in great quantities. 
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New 16-Page Book applies to all makes 
of V-belts—tells how to conserve rubber 
through correct V-belt maintenance: how 
to measure proper tension; what deter- 
mines “life expectancy”; what to do about 
worn sheaves; much other useful informa- 
tion. Liberally illustrated. Ideal for train- 
ing new men. Write for your free copy. 


New A-C War Plants: Two big new 
Allis-Chalmers war plants are now in op- 
eration “somewhere in the USA”...the sec- 
ond in a record 90 days after the ground | 
was broken. 
sii ee To save time and critical materials, 
— eat aus wood construction was adopted for the 
newest plant. Practically the only metal 
used was in caps for the ends of trusses 
and columns. These were cast in A-C foun- 
dries to save time. 


Allis-Chalmers makes the greatest variety Rubber boats, tires, balloons are made with ( FOR VICTORY ‘ 
of capital goods products in the world. the aid of Allis-Chalmers equipment. ~~ Buy United States War Bonds 
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N the months since Pearl Harbor the railroads of 
the United States have carried three times as many 
soldiers as in the same months of the last war. 


Of the 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars and 17,500 pas- 


senger coaches on the railroads 
today, a great part are assigned 
to military movements—and 
the armed forces have first 
call on all the rest. 


Besides troop movements, 
there are those who must 
travel on essential war busi- 
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DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION. Plan early— 
Make reservations and buy tickets as far in advance 
as possible. Avoid week ends—Do your travel- 
ing in the middle of the week whenever possible. 
Travel light— Limit your hand baggage to actual 
requirements. Other baggage can be checked. 
Plans changed?—Cancel your reservation 
promptly if your trip is deferred or called off. It 
will help the other fellow. 

















ness. There are service men on furlough. There is the 
shortage of tires and the rationing of gasoline — all 
adding to the demand for space on the trains. 


That demand must be met with the cars we have—other 


war needs make it impossible 
to get any more. 


So please help the other fellow 
who must travel—and help 
yourself — and help us to 
get the best use out of what 
we have. 
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Stiffening Congress Backbone 
Chief Result of the Election 


Drive on Labor Laws 
and Close Watch on New Deal 
Two of the Likely Trends 


“The election returns,” said Sen. Walter 
F. George, Democrat of Georgia, “consti- 
tute a ‘Stop, Look, and Listen’ sign painted 
in red.” 

Seldom had so few voters painted so 
large a sign, or daubed on so much paint. 
Only 26,000,000 Americans had gone to 
the polls Nov. 3—half the 1940 total and 
the lowest number since 1930. But the 
consequences were far beyond the pro- 
portions of the balloting: the Democratic 
majority in the House reduced to a New 
Deal record low (Democrats, 221; Repub- 
licans, 209; other parties and undecided, 
5); victory for seventeen Republican state 
tickets, giving the GOP control of 23 
states; a Republican sweep through an area 
containing some 75,000,000 of the country’s 
population and holding a heavy majority 
of the electoral vote. But Republicans 
themselves conceded it was too early to 
consider the last fact as a barometer in the 
‘Presidential race of 1944. 

There were few voices dissenting from 
the analyses of the results as they were 
summed up in a phrase by Senator 
George. Political observers were virtual- 
ly unanimous in finding there was noth- 
ing anti-war in the voting but rather a 
surge of dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the war effort. And the swing of the 
farm vote was conceded to reflect anger 
with agricultural price control. 
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Vice President Henry A. Wallace had a 
singular view of the voters’ verdict: it was 
due, he said, only to the sharp decline 
in the volume of voting. “The people who 
are well-to-do can take time to go to the 
polls,” he said, “and the generally well- 
to-do are Republicans.” Under the circum- 
stances, he thought it was a “miracle” 
the GOP did not capture the House. But 
capture still was a possibility. In addition 
to vacancies which may occur before Con- 
gress meets, defections among the con- 
servative Southern Democrats who have 
consistently opposed the New Deal could 
from time to time give the Republicans 
the power to dictate terms in the House. 

Though statisticians were only begin- 
ning their job of making a detailed analy- 
sis of the returns, Wallace could point to 
some indications that, because of war labor 
migrations and satisfaction with large pay 
envelopes, the vote did fall off more in 
workingmen’s districts than in middle-class 
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The membership of the House at the beginning of each Congress since Roosevelt's first election 


neighborhoods. The Democrats failed to 
roll up enough votes in the labor districts 
of cities to carry such industrial states as 
Michigan, Illinois, and New Jersey. On 
the other hand, the Democrats did well in 
industrial Rhode Island. 

Pre-Pearl Harbor policy dropped almost 
out of sight as an election issue. It was 
brought up most notably in the contests 
of GOP Rep. Hamilton Fish Jr. of the 
President’s own 26th New York District 
and Sen. C. Wayland Brooks, Illinois 
Republican. Both had worn the tag “iso- 
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Post-Election Questions 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Now that the election results are 
in, people are asking each other various 
questions. What are these questions, 
and what are the probable answers? 

Where does the election leave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? The sobering effect of 
the election, after he recovers from his 
initial shock and surprise, will be all 
to the good. Indirectly, it will increase 
the Administration’s efficiency and vig- 
or. The President will have less con- 
fidence in his more radica] followers, 
whom he may blame for some of the 
protest revealed in the election. He will 
not forget his “social objectives,” but 
he will be more cautious in his ap- 
proach. He will keep his mind open on 
a fourth term for many months. 

What about Willkie? A dozen rival 
Republican leaders have suddenly ap- 
peared, backed by the solid and au- 
thentic strength of approval by voters. 
Each will be aware of his strength, and 
most of them will not favor a Willkie- 
controlled party. Joseph Martin will be 
vastly more important, as leader of a 
House group now capable of exercising 
real force in government. The rank and 
file of the Republican organization will 
be opposed to Willkie. Probably Mr. 
Willkie will continue free-lancing with 
a big public following. He will be a 
public figure, not a political leader. 

Who will be the most talked about 
Republican Presidential _ possibilities? 
For a while, Dewey and Bricker. Then 
Dewey may make irrevocable his 
promise to stick to his job as governor. 
After a few months other names like 
Stassen and SaltonstaH may be heard 
about. By 1944 names now unknown 
nationally may appear. Meanwhile, look 
for Bricker to gather delegate support 
nationally, much as McKinley did in 
the years before 1896. Warren of Cali- 
fornia will be increasingly important. 
He is not a showy man, but he is good 
for the long pull. 

What about the Republican party 
as an organization? Mr. Martin is 
chairman now but has made it clear 
since the election that he wants to 
step out. For the time being, perhaps 
until 1944, a man like Governor Landon 
might well be drafted to cement the 
unity of the party. He has grown with 


the years and has keen political insight. | 


He has made important constructive 


criticism of the war effort and is liked 
and trusted by most Republican leaders. 

Will the country be more conserva- 
tive? Yes, well on into the postwar 
period. The men thrown into the lime- 
light are, in the main, middle-of-the- 
road, steady people. A lot of extremists 
and coattail riders went down. This 
change is not a flash in the pan. It 
marks a change in the national temper 
for some time to come. 

What about Jim Farley’s future? An 
analysis of the vote in the various 
states shows that the defeat of his 
ticket in New York can be ascribed to 
a national upturn against the Adminis- 
tration. Throughout the nation, Farley 
will continue to be respected and sup- 
ported by conservative Democrats, and 
1944 may possibly see them seriously 
contesting for the control of the party. 

Will the war effort be more vigorous 
ly prosecuted? Yes. The tonic effect of 
this election will put zest into the 
minority in Congress, into industrial 
leaders generally, and into the small 
towns and agricultural areas. Labor 
leaders will be less confident of their 


power. The desire to win the war will, 


grow. Public morale will be better be- 
cause the people have taken over the 
job of morale-building themselves. 


Is this all due to protest against the 
war effort of the Administration? No. 
Only in part. It is the continuation of 
an undercurrent that began in some 
rural sections of the Middle West as 
early as 1936. It has grown in every 


election since, until, as a result of this . 


election, Republican governors will hold 
office in states with approximately three- 
fifths of the population of the nation 
and have greatly increased representa- 
tion in Congress. This tide is not likely 
to recede for a considerable time and it 
may well go much farther. 

What about straw votes? Polls may 
be useful in pointing out trends. But 
the more accurate pre-election polls 
become, the less value they have as 
prophecy because voters are influenced 
by them. The best commentators still 
find it necessary to travel, to talk with 
competent observers on the spot and 
to consider generally how current hap- 
penings are likely to affect voters. Poli- 
tics is still an art, not a science. 
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lationist,” and both were reelected. Fish, 
however, goes to his thirteenth term in the 
House by the scant margin of 4,062 votes, 
lowest of his career. He won despite the 
opposition of President- Roosevelt and 
leaders of his own party—Wendell L. 
Willkie and Gov.-elect Thomas E. Dewey. 
Rep. Clare E. Hoffman, an outstanding 
isolationist before Dec. 7, whose defeat 
was earnestly desired by the New Deal, 
was reelected in Michigan. 

But pre-Pearl Harbor interventionists 
also fared well—Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
and Sen. Joseph H. Ball, Minnesota Re- 
publicans, who were attacked bitterly in 
the primary campaigns for their support 
of Mr. Roosevelt before Dec. 7, and Sen. 
James E. Murray, Montana Democrat, 
whom Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, his col- 
league, had accused of “trying to ride into 
office on the coattails of war fever.” 

President Roosevelt’s comment on the 
election was brief: he assumed the new 
Congress would be as much in favor of 
winning the war as the Chief Executive 
himself. He was expressing only part of 
the consensus of commentators the country 
over. The mandate, it was agreed, was for 
an. end to inefficiency and bureaucratic 
feuding in Washington. “It will be surpris- 
ing,” wrote Roscoe Drummond in The 
Christian Science Monitor, “if the election 
does not have a emaabeneng effect upon 
the Administration.” 

As for its effect upon the Republican } 
party, commentators and GOP leaders © 
alike called upon the party to realize the 
burden of victory: let the party now dem- 
onstrate, said the Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, “that it has learned by 
its blunders, and possesses the ability and 
the bravery to support the war effort 
wholeheartedly and to place in key posi- 
tions men sufficiently wise and farseeing 
to take command in a national crisis. If 
they do not give this proof . . . their vic- 
tory will be an empty success leading no- 
where. If they live up to their opportuni- 
ties their march to power cannot be 
halted.” 

The attitude of the Republican com- 
mand was set forth soberly by Rep. Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, House 
minority leader. Announcing his retirement 
as GOP National Chairman to give his 
full time to Congressional duties, he said 
the Republicans would “devote themselves 
as Americans to winning the war and not 
play politics.” 

There were three outstanding defeats in 
the elections aside from the beatings taken 
by candidates. The powerful machine of 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, Demo- 
cratic boss of New Jersey and a vice chair- 
man of the National Committee, failed to 
reelect Sen. William H. Smathers over 
Albert W. Hawkes, Republican. The Kelly- 
Nash machine of Chicago was trounced by 
the victory of Senator Brooks over Rep. 
Raymond S. McKeough. And Democrats 
appeared likely to quarrel through 1944 
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Why we brought Alaska's mid-winter 
to Southern California last July 


OW WOULD ENGINE OIL COOLERS in 
U.S. warplanes perform in the sub- 
zero cold of Alaska’s winter? 
The answer was needed quick... in 
Southern California . . . in summer! 
So AiResearch engineers there and then 
made an Alaskan winter, and completed 
the vital tests in short order. 


Creating weather conditions of any 
part of the globe is merely a matter of 
turning a valve or two at AiResearch 
. . . because our engineers designed a 


the thinnest kind of air that will sustain 
human life! 

From AiResearch laboratories have 
recently come new and better types of 
Engine Air Intercoolers, Exit Flap Con- 
trols, Supercharger Aftercoolers, Engine 
Oil Coolers, and many another vital type 
of warplane equipment, most of it oper- 
ated and automatically controlled by the 
forces within air itself. 


Such magic-like feats in making air be- 
have may not seem to promise a great 
change in the pattern of your future life. 
Yet when peace comes again, you'll be 
surprised by what this specialized ex- 
perience at AiResearch will bring you: 


New comforts, new ways to get things | 


done, cheaper, more efficiently .. . just 
because of the war jobs that controlled 
air learned to do better! 


Se 


“Stratolab” that has been called one of S71 | AE 
the wonders of the aviation industry. [UU IX 
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In this giant vacuum chamber, 11 feet MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
wide and as long as a house, the largest  e wu eeiee eisienni 
ever built by any company, AiResearch ani _ a anna 
engineers create temperatures down to . 
minus 90 degrees Fahrenheit! Or strato- 
spheric air eight times more rarified than “Where Controlled Air Does the Job” Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
: Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers » Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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Economic Implications of the Election 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Appraisal of the election from the 
economic point of view must be kept 
in fairly general terms if one is to be 
reasonably sure of his conclusions. There 
were, of course, many persons who made 
their contribution to the Republican 
swing on the basis of some specific 
economic action on the part of the 
government which they have not liked. 
And it may well be true, as has been 
pointed out by many political observ- 
ers, that farmers were widely influenced 
in their voting by their belief that the 
present Administration has been too 
favorably disposed to labor as com- 
pared with agriculture. But for the 
country as a whole there was no single, 
specific economic issue which can be 
credited with having caused the enor- 
mous swing that we have just witnessed. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that the change in public attitude re- 
flected in this election has implications 
for the future of our economic system 
of the utmost significance. 

For ten years and more we have been 
told by the “reformers” and radicals 
that the American individual enterprise 
system is through—through because it 
has shown itself incapable of providing 
jobs for our workers and turning out 
the goods essential to our continued well 
being. And we have been told further 
that the public knows all this and in 
consequence has lost confidence in the 
system and will demand from here on 
a greater and greater degree of govern- 
mental direction in order to offset these 
obvious shortcomings. 


For the past decade the proponents 
of this line of thought, it may be ad- 
mitted, have had pretty much their own 
way. Two factors have contributed to 
this. Perhaps the most important has 
been that during the period—until the 
defense program was started—we did not 
have anything approaching full recovery 
in this country. To those who under- 
stand the working of a system of indi- 
vidual enterprise it was perfectly clear 
that the reason for this lack of recovery 
rested not with the system itself but 
with the devastating administrative con- 
trols to which it was being subjected. 
To the man in the street, however, 
that was not evident, and in conse- 
quence he could not be blamed for con- 


cluding that those in favor of govern- 
ment planning were right—that our 
economic system no longer is what it 
used to be. 

The second great factor contributing 
to the success of the government 
planners in winning support from the 
public has been the appealing character 
of their argument itself. The individual 
enterprise system, with millions of 
people making independent decisions, 
necessarily involves a lot of waste. 
Factories are not run at their full 
capacity; we get too much of some 
things and too little of others; and so 
forth. Again, those who understand the 
working of the system know that this 
is nothing more than the price we pay 
for progress—that it is through these 
trials and errors that over the years 
we have forged ahead more rapidly 
than any other country of the world. 
But to the uninitiated this is all just 
waste, and to them it has appeared 
as nothing more than common sense 
to have a central board which by its 
direction of our activities would see 
to it that everything is produced in 
exactly the right quantity, at the right 
time, and with no unused capacity, no 
unemployment, no poverty in the midst 
of plenty. 


Now what does all this have to do 
with the election? It has this to do 
with it. Under the impact of the war 
these government planners for the first 
time have had an opportunity to put 
their ideas into practice. No longer has 
it been merely a matter of nice talk. 
They have had to act. And they have 
acted with great gusto. No part of our 
economy has escaped their experiments. 
Under the guise of the war effort they 
have attempted, not just to give us the 
regimentation and centralized direction 
essential to the effective conduct of the 
war but to impose upon us a full-fledged 
planned economy. 


The public in this election appraised . 


this effort—not the details, but the 
over-all result—and its conclusion was 
that the planners have failed to deliver. 
It appears safe to say, therefore, that 
this election marks the end of a cycle 


. in the economic thinking of the Ameri- 


can public. The planners no longer will 
have things all their own way. 








over which faction lost for the party in 
New York. Supporters of James A. Farley, 
state chairman and former National Chair- 
man, were quick to blame the New Deal 
for the defeat of Farley’s candidate, At- 
torney General John J. Bennett Jr. New 
Dealers returned the compliment. Mr. 
Roosevelt had wanted the gubernatorial 
nomination for Sen. James M. Mead. The 
consequent split in the party, and loss of 
support for the Democratic ticket by the 
American Labor party, which also had 
backed Mead and entered a third candi- 
date when the senator was rejected, made 
Dewey’s victory easy. But Farley forces 
pointed out that their insistence on Ben- 
nett was not necessarily the cause of the 
party’s defeat: It was a Republican year in 
a few other states as well, they pointed out. 

There was a preliminary lining up of 
Democratic factions for the convention 
battle of 1944. Farley, who quit the na- 
tional chairmanship after splitting with 
Roosevelt on the third-term issue, stated 
he would retain the state chairmanship un- 
til the term expires in April 1944. Retain- 
ing control of the party organization in 
New York, he would also retain control of 
the state’s big delegation to the convention. 


Significance-——~— 


On the face of it, the 1942 election 
shapes up as a revolt of the middle classes, 
including the farmers, against the New 
Deal—which has become identified more 
particularly with organized labor. A multi- 
tude of other discontents undoubtedly 
contributed to the result: Dissatisfaction 
with confusion and deficiency in Wash- 
ington, resentment of some voters at inter- 
ference with their normal habits, through 
gasoline rationing, etc., the feeling of still 
others that the Administration was not 
fighting a “hard war,” and doubt about 
the competence of the high command. 

Although the news from the Solomons 
turned better during the few days im- 
mediately preceding the election, there 
had been no conclusive victories by Ameri- 
can forces to create a feeling of confidence 
in the way the military side of the war 
was being run. Instead, there had been 
Pearl Harbor, Bataan, the East Indies, 
the submarine campaign off the Atlantic 
Coast, and the close call in the Solomons. 
Perhaps if the action in the Western 
Mediterranean had come in October when 
it was originally scheduled, the Democrats 
would have suffered less in the election. 

Thus, while many discontents were 
bound up in a single protest—as usually 
is the case when there is a protest—the 
pattern of the election indicated a con- 
solidation of the votes of businessmen, 
professional and salaried middle class, and 
farmers behind the Republicans. This left 
labor and the born-and-bred Democrats 
in a few of the city machines to carry the 
ball for the Administration in most of the 
states. 

It is to be noted that the Mountain 








~ that he faces the future with 
the shining courage that built 
America’s past... that he re- 
alizes how much we still have 
to be thankful for, and ex- 
presses it with flowers for her 
and with the time-honored 
dinner for all their friends! 











What Een haan wants to know about a Man... 


...that on this special occasion 
he chooses the “‘fixin’s” with 
special care... that he makes 
“First In Quality” his first 
consideration ... that he does 
her proud as a host by serv- 
ing Old Schenley Whiskey... 
mildest of all Bottled-in-Bonds! 


6 lower prints for framing, without advertising, sent for 25¢...Stagg-Finch Distillers Corp., N.Y.C., Dept.N... Straight Bourbon Whiskey —100-Proof 




















Hubber swallows static 


' 
i 
OU know how easy it is to make 
fan electric spark by shuffling 
| your feet across a dry floor. The 
thing can happen in an ammu- 
factory, powder-bagging 
t, or shell-loading operation— 
with catastrophic results. 


: ' reduce the hazard to human life 
$nd to safeguard vital war produc- 


tion, Goodyear at the very begin- 
ning of the rearmament program, 
long before Pearl Harbor, set about 
to develop a rubber flooring that 
would dissipate static electricity 
and eliminate danger from sparks. 


Out of long experience in manufac- 
turing millions of square yards of 
rubber floor covering, the G.T.M. 


’ —Goodyear Technical Man—suc- 


ceeded in producing a truly static 
conductive, spark-resistant floor- 
ing. More than this, it is highly 
resistant to the chemicals used in 
munitions manufacture — ether, 
alcohol and numerous acids. It also 
withstands cleaning with steam 
and is not indented by heavy foot 
and truck traffic. 


So successful has this flooring 
proved in protecting critical areas, 
that many plants are now using this 
material on tables and benches, 

for additional safety. Sim- 








_ lo make munitions plants safer 


are being built into soles and heels 
for workers’ shoes, tires for wheel- 
barrows and other interplant vehi- 
cles, and transmission belts for 
use where explosive conditions 
prevail. 


In the better world of tomorrow 
these new Goodyear developments 
will make many industrial opera- 
tions safer. For the present they 
can be supplied only to war plants. 


YOUR PRESENT RUBBER HAS 
TO LAST— learn how to increase life 
of belts, hose and other rubber products 
from Goodyear’s freemanual, 
“INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTS CONSERVA- 

TION,” approved by in- 

dustry’s leaders. Write: f 
Goodyear, Dept. N W-7, 

Akron, Ohio. 
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eee wonder what 


a ““goose-stepper’’ 


“Left...right...don’t think... left 
...right...don’t think. The Fuehrer 
thinks for us. Victory soon. Americans 
soft. Their tanks no good, planes no 
good. The Fuehrer says so. Left... 
right... don’t think.” 
* * * 

No, Hans, don’t think, or you'll fal- 
ter. Don’t think of the American 
soldiers arriving in Europe, don’t 
think of the great armada of planes 
and tanks and guns rolling off Amer- 
ica’s production lines behind them. 

Don’t think of the vast American 
oil fields which feed the tanks and 
guns and planes... . oil for which 
your Fuehrer would give many, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES « HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 


thinks about? 


many thousands of “superior Aryan” 
lives like yours. 


The Texas Company alone pro- 
duces far more oil than all of Europe 
. . oil for 100-octane aviation gaso- 


_line . .. oil for Toluene to make 


TNT, oil for Butadiene, basis of 
synthetic rubber. We are just one 
company. Hundreds more are work- 
ing on other parts 
of our vast fight- 
ing machine. 


No,don’t think, | 
Hans. Soon you | 
will feel. ..and un- 
fortunately your 
Fuehrer cannot 
feel for you. 
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Winners: Gov.-elect and Mrs 


States, in which the Democrats stood up 
pretty well, are mining states—with a 
considerable labor vote. But labor in 
general does not seem to have turned out 
relatively to its showing in 1936, 1938, and 
1940—whether owing to dissatisfaction, 
or lack of interest because of full purses, 
or migration. 

Whatever the causes of the Republican 
gains, the effect was to elect a Congress 
which will be as fully favorable to agricul- 
ture as its predecessor, if not more so; more 
favorable to business and the middle-class 
viewpoint, and decidedly less favorable to 
labor. There was a portent of that when, 
with the votes not even fully counted, 
Senator O’Daniel of Texas popped up with 
a bill to repeal the Wage-Hour law and 
thus lift the restrictions that now compel 
a basic 40-hour week, with overtime 
mandatory for anything beyond that limit. 

Most of the Democrats who lost their 
seats were men the Administration could 
count on to carry the ball for the New 
Deal. Some, like Prentiss Brown, asserted 
their independence on various issues but 
were extremely helpful in other Administra- 
tion crises. The balance of power within 
the Democratic party in Congress swung 
more sharply toward the conservative 
South. Thus we can expect to see legisla- 
tion pressed not only for suspending or 
modifying the 40-hour week but probably 

for subjecting the labor unions to 
some kind of supervision—at least to see 
that they hold regular elections and that 
their finances are publicized. 

The Republicans probably will be too 
smart to carry this sort of thing as far as 
some of the right-wing Democrats in the 
South would like. They will not want to 
take the responsibility for causing labor 
strife and many of them will have the 





hope of drawing more of the labor vote in 
the Republican party. However, there are 
many signs that labor will be treated more 
firmly—although it’s conceivable that this 
Congress will be at the mercy of pressure 
groups even more than its predecessor. 
Certainly it looks as if the farm bloc would 
reign supreme. 

As for the Congressional outlook in gen- 
eral, government appropriation bills will be 
scrutinized more carefully, especially items 
which are not strictly for military pur- 
poses. The supplemental tax bill almost 
certainly will hit the lower-income groups 
probably both by taxation and compulsory 
saving. And as we get farther into the war, 
the Republicans may be able to force vari- 
ous investigations, as they did when they 
got control in 1918. 





The 1944 Hopefuls 


If he was elected, Thomas E. Dewey 
said during his campaign, he would serve 
his full four-year term as governor of New 
York. Upon his victory Nov. 3, he repeated 
the promise. But his clear intention did not 





Elected Nov. 3 

DR Others 

Governors 14 17 1 

Senators 16 17 oo — 

Reps. 221 209 5 
The New National Line-up 
D R Others 

Governors 24 23 1 

Senators 57 38 1 
Reps. (Same as above) ° 











N. Y. Daily News 


. Thomas E. Dewey . .. Losers: James A. Farley and John J. Bennett Jr. 


count Dewey out of the contest to which 
last week’s national elections formed a 
prelude—the Presidential race of 1944. 

As Wendell Willkie’s chief contender for 
the 1940 nomination, and as governor of 
the most populous state, which has sent 
four of its chief executives to the Presi- 
dency—Van Buren, Cleveland, and the two 
Roosevelts—Dewey was well down in front 
in any group picture of Republican hope- 
fuls of 1944. 

Other GOP governors and governors- 
elect were also prominently in view: among 
them, Bricker of Ohio, Stassen of Minne- 
sota and Saltonstall of Massachusetts, all 
reelected; Baldwin of Connecticut, who was 
governor in 1939-41, and Warren of Cali- 
fornia, who trounced Gov. Culbert L. 
Olson. 

Like Dewey, Earl Warren is a former 
district attorney. The 40-year-old Dewey 
won his reputation as a racket buster 
swiftly; he had served less than a year as 
New York County District Attorney when 
he resigned for his unsuccessful first try 
at the governorship in 19388. The 51l-year- 
old Warren, on the other hand built a 
record over. thirteen years for unspectacu- 
lar but effective administration as district 
attorney of Alameda County (Oakland) 
from 1925 to 1938. California’s attorney 
general since then, he made a strictly non- 
partisan gubernatorial campaign after seek- 
ing nomination on both Republican and 
Democratic tickets (barely losing to Olson 
in the latter contest) . He pledged the state 
a strictly nonpartisan administration, and 
he promised a complete overhaul of Olson’s 
civilian defense preparations, of which he 
has been a leading critic. 

Republicans of Ohio, the home of Presi- 
dents, were putting their money for 1944 
on John W. Bricker, who in getting him- 
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GOP potentials for 1944: Bricker of Ohio; Warren of California, with Mrs. Warren; Stassen of Minnesota 


self reelected became the first Republican 
there since Rutherford B. Hayes to win 
three terms as governor. His supporters 
pointed out that the Bricker majority was 
the largest in the history of the state. And 
they mentioned proudly that Ohio had 
$20,000,000 in the treasury after two terms 
under 49-year-old Bricker. 

Two years ago Leverett Saltonstall, then 
48, was elected for a second term in Mas- 
sachusetts by the narrow squeak of 6,000 
votes out of almost 2,000,000 cast in the 
governorship race. This year the total 
vote fell to about 1,400,000, but Salton- 
stall romped in with a 130,000-vote mar- 
gin. Raymond E. Baldwin, 49, was re- 
elected in Connecticut, where he had 
brought revitalization to the party in 1938 
by winning over the four-term Democratic 
governor, Wilbur L. Cross. Youngest of all 
was Harold E. Stassen, 35, chosen: for a 
third term in Minnesota. He plans to re- 
port for active duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve next spring, 
turning over the governorship to Lt. Gov. 
Ed Thye; Stassen forces nevertheless have 
no intention of letting him drop out as a 
Presidential possibility. . 





Forecasters’ Fates 


James A. Farley bet on the loser in his 
capacity as Democratic chairman of New 
York State, but he maintained his reputa- 
tion as a national political forecaster. The 
Democrats, he estimated privately shortly 
before the election, would retain 225 seats 
in the House; they held 221. And he 
guessed they’d lose seven seats in the Sen- 
ate; they dropped eight (though the Re- 
publicans gained nine by defeating Sen. 
George W. Norris, Independent, in Ne- 
braska). Emil Hurja, former statistician 





for the Democratic National Committee, 
forecast a Republican gain of 40 to 45 
House seats; the final result was 44. 

The two men came closer than most 
forecasters of either party; Republican and 
Democratic leaders alike had estimated 
the results in figures which turned out to 
be ridiculously high or low. As for the 
Gallup poll, its analysis on the Sunday 
preceding election said: “The chief surprise 
in next Tuesday’s election will be con- 
tinued strength of the Democrats national- 
ly as shown in the Congressional races. 
The Democratic party will have virtually 
the same majority of seats in the House 
for the next two years as they have had 
since 1938. The election result will come 
much closer to Democratic expectations 
than to the hopes of Republicans, who 
have been counting on a minimum gain 
of 30 seats.” Coming down to figures, 
the poll looked for this approximate di- 
vision by parties in the new House: Demo- 
crats, 256 to 276 seats; Republicans, 158 
to 178. 

In New York State, Gallup came close 
to scoring a bull’s-eye: his forecast of the 
vote for Republican Gov.-elect Thomas E. 
Dewey was 53 per cent, only four-tenths 
of 1 per cent over the result. But as for his 
misreckoning on the national GOP sweep, 
the poller got some post-election advice 
from Thomas L. Stokes, Washington cor- 
respondent for Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers: “If Dr. Gallup had written a note to 
most any one of 50 Washington corre- 
spondents who participated in a poll by 
the magazine Newsweek [Periscope Pre- 
view, Oct. 19], he would have got closer to 
the actual result, though most of the cor- 
respondents underestimated Republican 
gains. The average of the correspondents’ 
forecasts was 29 Republican seats in the 
House and five in the Senate.” 


International 
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Ladies of the House 


“A smart man can make a fortune now 
by opening a pants-pressing place and a 
barbershop next door to the Capitol,” said 
one Broadway entrepreneur to another 
when election results showed that seven 
women would hold seats in the House of 
Representatives come next Jan. 3. 

Predictions that congressmen would 
spruce up under the gaze of the new fem- 
inine contingent focused mainly on the Re- 
publican representative-elect from Con- 
necticut’s Fourth Congressional District: 
Clare Boothe Luce, 39-year-old globe-trot- 
ting playwright wife of Henry Luce, pub- 
lisher. The slim, striking blonde glided to 
victory over the Democratic incumbent, 
Le Roy D. Downs, by a vote of 63,657 to 
56,912. 

Mrs. Luce’s runner-up in the Congres- 
sional glamor sweepstakes is also young, 
attractive, and Republican. She is Winifred 
C. Stanley of New York, the only other 
woman newcomer to the House. The 32- 
year-old assistant district attorney of Erie 
County—first of her sex to hold this of- 
fice—was elected representative-at-large 
over Mrs. Flora D. Johnson, Syracuse 
Democrat, in the only woman-against- 
woman Congressional contest in the 
“country. 

The 78th Congress will have four other 
women Republican members, all reelected. 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachu- 
setts, 61-year-old sponsor of the bill creat- 
ing the WAACs, first went to Congress in 
1925 to fill the vacancy created by her hus- 
band’s death. Her election for a tenth term 
was unopposed. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, 57 and wealthy, 
originally filled her late husband’s unex- 
pired term in 1940. Ohio’s 22nd Congres- 
sional District returned her to the House 




















— The Airport that 
Travels by Truck! 








How long does it take to build a landing field? 
Months? Weeks? Guess again! A serviceable emer- 
gency landing field can be laid down with these 
sturdy, interlocking steel “mats” in 6 hours! 





Carried compactly in trucks, often laid un- 
der fire, National Gypsum’s interlocking steel 
“mats” make landing fields possible right un- 
der the nose of the enemy. They're another 
one of the tools that will help us win the war. 











Making these “mats” is the wartime job of these 
big presses in one of National Gypsum’s 21 plants. 
Formerly they turned out metal lath for apartments, 
office buildings and fine homes. 














In peace-time this patented Gold Bond nail with 
steel mesh collar is dramatic as a steel landing field. 
Used with Gypsum Lath it builds a base for plaster 
walls that stops cracks like the Marines stop Japs! 
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Supplying war materials and construction materials 
for the armed forces, is our real job today. But your 
local building material dealer still has Gold Bond 
plaster, lath, insulation, wallboard, wall paints and 
the new exterior board that replaces critical lumber. 
Ask him. National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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after a close race with State Sen. James 
Metzenbaum, who accused her of prewar 
isolationism. 

Jessie Sumner, 42, triumphed in a heated 
campaign in Illinois’s Eighteenth District 
over Fred E. Butcher, Danville business- 
man. Also tagged a pre-Pearl Harbor iso- 
lationist, Miss Sumner was the first 
American woman to study law at Oxford 
and was her state’s first woman county 
judge. 

Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith was re- 
elected in September by Maine’s Second 
Congressional District after completing her 
husband’s unexpired term after his death 
in 1940. Maine’s first congresswoman, Mrs. 
Smith was her husband’s secretary during 
his stay in Congress. 

The only woman Democrat in the House 
will be Mrs. Mary T. Norton of New Jer- 
sey—nicknamed “Aunt Mary”—who has 
served since 1925 when she became the 
first woman in her party ever elected to 
Congress. Reelected by the bailiwick of 
Mayor Frank Hague‘of Jersey City, Mrs. 
Norton is pro-New Deal and chairman of 
the House Labor Committee. 

Reflecting the election fortunes of their 
respective parties, six out of seven Re- 
publican woman candidates triumphed, 
while only one of five Democratic woman 
aspirants won out. The feminine also-rans 
included Rena Pikiel, Chicago housewife- 
lawyer and the lone GOP loser; Mrs. Dor- 
othy Kemp Roosevelt of Michigan, con- 
cert singer and divorced wife of the late 
G. Hall Roosevelt, Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
brother; Inez B. Peel, Pittsburgh business- 
woman; Mrs. Elizabeth E. Pellett, Colora- 
do miner’s wife, and Mrs. Flora D. John- 
son of New York. 

The seat of the only woman senator, 
Mrs. Hattie Caraway of Arkansas, was not 
at stake in this election. But three would- 
be women senators lost out: Alice Burke, 
Virginia Communist running against Sen. 
Carter Glass; Mrs. Levert D. Shivers of 
Georgia and Mrs. Clara B. M. Lappas of 
South Carolina, both Independents. 





Political Personalities 


The group of Nebraskans bidding fare- 
well to Sen. George W. Norris on election 
eve assured him that everything was all 
right. The 81-year-old Independent, veter- 
an of 40 years in Congress, was boarding a 
train to return to Washington after making 
a four-day campaign. Everyone knew that 
this election was the toughest fight of his 
fighting career, and it was futile for his 
supporters to speak so confidently of vic- 
tory. The old man saw in their faces the 
doubt they tried to conceal. 

He did not hear any of the results until 
Washington correspondents met him at the 
train the morning after election day. He 
invited them to his office on Capitol Hill. 
There his visitors saw tears in the eyes 
that had flashed with fire in the fights he 
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Clare Boothe Luce and manager 


pressed for his act outlawing Federal court 
injunctions in labor disputes, for Muscle 
Shoals and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and for the Twentieth Amendment, 
eliminating lame-duck sessions of Congress. 
The old warrior was bewildered. “Why 
should people be so mad at me?” he asked. 
“T simply can’t understand it.” 

The combined vote for Norris and for 
Foster May, 37-year-old Democrat, had 
been only half of the total cast for 51-year- 





old Kenneth S. Wherry in Nebraska’s Re- 
publican landslide. Wherry, the GOP state 
chairman, had campaigned on a strictly 
anti-New Deal platform. Norris had had 
President Roosevelt’s endorsement. It was 
conceded that if the Democrats had fol- 
lowed the President and had not made it 
a three-way race, Norris might have at- 
tracted enough GOP votes to squeeze 
through. But there was a further obstacle: 
he had not consented to run until too late 
to get his name on the ballot, and the 
Norris vote was a write-in vote. 

A loser for the first time in his career, 
Norris hinted at the retirement he vainly 
sought for the first time in 1924, when 
friends talked him into running again. In 
each election since, he had been prodded 
into making the race against his expressed 
desire to quit. 

And now, although Washington ex- 
pected an appointment to an administra- 
tive post for Norris—“You know there’s 
my age involved,” he said of his future. 


4 Under the name of Albert Wahl Hawkes 
in Who’s Who in America appears this 
line: “Interested in preserving the form of 
govt. of U.S. and making known the truth 
about individual rights and the Am. Free 
Enterprise System.” 

Hawkes, an industrialist and former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, was appointed to the 
War Labor Board by President Roosevelt 
last January. He resigned a few months 
later to run for senator from New Jersey. 
He was a novice in politics. The election 
was in the bag for the Democrats, said 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, the 
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After 40 years in Congress, Sen. George W. Norris was bewildered by defeat 




















ave Tin- Help Win! 
BUY SHAVE CREAM 
in GLASS JARS 


No Empty Tube Required 


LATHER SHAVE—Two 
kinds: Menthol-iced 
(extra cool) and Plain 


Everyone knows that metal, particularly tin, is 
scarce. Despite this critical shortage, our Gov- 
ernment has been extremely generous in per- 
mitting even a limited use of metal tubes for 
shave cream. But Mennen believes that the 
men at home will gladly accept shave cream 
in glass jars if they know that they will be 
helping our Government overcome the metal 
shortage. Voluntarily, Mennen is conserving 
metal by putting its same high quality shave 
cream in convenient glass jars. A limited sup- 


BRUSHLESS—It’sa 
Cream, not a Grease 


ply of tubes is still available, but you can 
“Save Tin and Help Win"—buy Mennen Shave 
Cream in glass jars. And you don’t have to 
return an empty tube to your druggist. 


THE CHOICE OF SKIN SPECIALISTS-—A recent 
survey revealed that more Dermatologists use 
Mennen Shave Products than any other brand 
...more than the next two leading brands com- 
bined. This personal preference on the part of 
physicians who are authorities on skin care, is 
proof of the quality of Mennen Shave Products. 
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party’s boss in the state, and Sen. William 
H. Smathers, who sought reelection. In 
particular, said Hague, he would deliver a 
tremendous majority, in Hudson County 
(Jersey City) . 

Hague kept his promise, but the novice 
won. The Democrats’ Jersey City majority 
was of no avail as Hawkes piled up a heavy 
vote throughout the rest of the state, rid- 
ing high on the wave sweeping most of the 
GOP ticket into office. There was no com- 
plaint from Democratic Gov. Charles Edi- 
son, whose office was not at stake and who 
has been a Hague foe for years. The vote, 
Edison said, was an obvious rebuke to 
Hague. 


{ Former Attorney General Orland S. 
Loomis of Wisconsin was 49 on Nov. 2 and 
got his birthday present from the voters a 
day later: despite the Republican tide 
which spared few Democratic candidates 
in the state, Loomis, a Progressive, won 
without a struggle over GOP Gov. Julius 
P. Heil, who was seeking a third term. 
Except for members of the La Follette 
family, Loomis is the only nominee who 
has been elected to a major office by the 
Wisconsin Progressives, and is the coun- 
try’s only Progressive governor. He lost to 
Heil by a narrow margin in the 1940 guber- 
natorial election. 


q Whenever Matthew M. Neely left his 
work in the Senate to go home to West 
Virginia and repair his political fences, he 
wrote memorandums to his secretary in 
Washington concerning business of the 
Senate Rules Committee, of which he was 
chairman. When he gave up his senator- 
ship two years ago to become governor, he 
planned to remain at home only long 
enough to make the fences stormproof 
before returning to the Senate. And on 
Nov. 3 he raced against Republican Chap- 
man W. Revercomb in the Senatorial 
contest. 

But in the interim some of the memo- 
randums to his secretary had been taken 
out of the committee files and, though 
they were not made public, had a wide 
circulation in Congressional circles. One 
note described a colleague as “the biggest 
hog on Capitol Hill.” Another man was “a 
dead loss without insurance.” One was 
simply “a smart aleck.” 

The persons named hoped ardently that 
Neely would lose last week. They were not 
disappointed. But Neely still has a job, 
since he did not resign the governorship 
and his term has two years to go. 





Union Eventually? 


The Massachusetts Committee of Fed- 
eral Union has only 1,000 members, but it 
spent a busy pre-election season. Questions 
of public policy may be put on the ballots 
of any Massachusetts legislative district by 
popular petition. The committee had a 
question it wanted to ask. So it circulated 
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for auto-driving WAACs. When Lt. Jessie Hogan’s 34-ton weapons carrier 
stuck in the mud she waded in to fix the trouble herself. Just one incident in the 
six-week course at the Quartermaster Motor Base, Camp Holabird, Md. 





petitions. As a result, voters in 42 of the 
state’s 164 representative districts were 
handed ballots which inquired: “Shall the 
representatives in the General Court [the 
legislature’s lower house] from the district 
be instructed to vote to request the Presi- 
dent and Congress to call at the earliest 
possible moment a convention of represent- 
atives of all free people, to frame a Federal 
constitution under which they may unite in 
a democratic world government?” 

It was the first test in an election of 
American opinion on a world federation 
of nations. Members of the union freely 
credited Clarence K. Streit, author of 
“Union Now” and “Union Now With 
Britain,” with being the ancestor of their 
referendum. But they claimed theirs was 
a broader conception of world union than 
Streit had proposed. : 

Whatever their conception, approval of 
the general idea was registered in all 42 
districts—including four wards of Boston 
and parts of Worcester and Springfield— 
by an aggregate of 3 to 1 in a total vote 
of approximately 270,000. It was esti- 
mated that about two-thirds of the voters 
who showed up at the polls marked bal- 
lots in the referendum. And an analysis 
by the sponsoring committee showed that 
the ratio of favorable votes was as heavy 
in Republican as Democratic districts. 
The committee called it an expression of 
determination to “win the peace.” 

From the practical standpoint, the 
victory merely means that members of 
the legislature from the districts concerned 
have been asked to vote for such a re- 
quest to the President and Congress, if 
and when a bill for the purpose is intro- 
duced. The “instruction” is merely ad- 
visory. 


Grounds for Complaint 


Nobody paid much mind last week when 
War Production Board Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson announced that the cup-a-day 
coffee ration scheduled for Nov. 29 might 
be raised when shipping facilities im- 
proved. It was the best coffee news in a 
long time, but coffee drinkers were too 
busy to care. They were deep in a fight 
to the finish with New York’s Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, and they had him 
on the run. 

It all began with His Honor’s Nov. 1 
weekly broadcast over municipal station 
WNYC. Sunday brunchers, accustomed as 
they were to surprises from the Little 
Flower, gulped when his remarks took a 
culinary turn with an original: recipe for 
coffee rationees: “Just take a spoonful to 
a cup—that’s pretty strong—and then 
brew it. Let it come to a boil for a very 
short time. Then set it aside and let it 
settle and also strain the coffee in serving 
it. I wouldn’t throw the grounds away ... 
just adding a sprinkle on top of the old 
grounds will make a very good cup of 
coffee for the evening.” 

Anguished cries arose at once from gour- 
mets, restaurateurs, and just plain house- 
wives—Mrs. Fiorello H. La Guardia in- 
cluded. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion, they pointed out, had specifically 
advised against boiling. As for rebrewing 
coffee grounds, one might as well “mix a 
sprinkling of coal with dead, cold ashes 
and expect a roaring fire,” scornfully com- 


_mented the National Coffee Association. 


“It would make a horrible, wishy-washy 
mess,” moaned Richardson L. Wright, 
president of the gastronome’s mecca, the 
Wine and Food Society. Even President 
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Roosevelt took a hand. Straight-faced, he 
likened the gravity of the issue to that of 
the dunk-or-crumble question of a few 
years back. 

The hubbub brought numbers of the 
nation’s 71,000,000 coffee drinkers happily 
into the fray with recipes and conserva- 
tion measures of their own—all designed 
to cope with the cup-a-day dilemma. In 
Gloucester, Mass., a soda-water conces- 
sionaire asserted he had raised coffee beans 
locally, but the New England Council dis- 
credited the claim. An Oil City, Pa., bus 
driver offered as a coffee substitute a mix- 
ture of 5 pounds of bran, one can of mo- 
lasses, and two well-beaten eggs—browned 
in the oven for three and a half hours. At 
Manhattan’s hobo headquarters Otis O. 
Rogers, the Boomer Poet, admitting that 
rationing might eventually drive hobos to 
tea, declared that “the best java there is” 
comes from an old tin can, scrubbed out 
with sand, filled with cold water and 
coffee, and boiled over a fire made of old 
railroad ties and blazing near a stream in 
a hobo jungle. 

By the week’s end most critics had 
agreed that as a cook the mayor was a fine 
cornet player. His Honor backed down 
but, characteristically, not out. Maybe his 
suggestion to rebrew old grounds was not 
of the best, he conceded, “but put that 
recipe away. We may have to use it and 
be very happy to do so. The worst is yet 
to come.” 





Teen Draft 


The virtual recess of Congress for the 
elections was over. The time to finish with 
the teen-age draft bill had arrived. Before 
the House on Monday was the problem of 
whether to accede to a’ Senate amendment 
for a year’s training within the continental 
United States for 18- and 19-year-old 
draftees before sending them abroad for 
combat duty. The Senate had tacked on 
the amendment Oct. 24. But two days 
later, with elections near, Rep. John E. 
Rankin, Mississippi Democrat, had ob- 
structed a move for immediate conference 
consideration (NEWwswEEK, Nov. 2). 

In the interval, signs of opposition to the 
training restriction had mounted in vol- 
ume. It was believed the President would 
veto the bill if it reached the White 
House with the amendment intact. And 
on Nov. 5 Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson said sharply: “Frankly, the gen- 
tleman who framed that amendment could 
not have heard of Pearl Harbor . . . The 
amendment bespeaks a prewar mentality 
which assumes that we can take our own 
time and that we have no enemy who 
might force our hand.” 

Among those protesting against the 
amendment was Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York: “In my opinion, it is highly 
important that the War Department in 
the disposition of its troops be given the 
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A soldier cartoonist comments on 
the teen-age draft 


fullest flexibility.” And Mrs. Alfred J. 
Mathebat, national president of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, demanded that 
Army leaders should “not be beset with 
restrictions imposed selfishly by any par- 
ticular group seeking favoritism.” ~ 

Student leaders at Princeton tele- 
graphed Washington: “America’s youth 
asks no favors, wants no half-hearted war 
conduct, and desires to serve its country 
without conditions attached by Congress.” 
They were backed up by student bodies at 
Dartmouth College and New York Uni- 
versity. And Dr. Charles Seymour, presi- 
dent of Yale, echoed the same sentiment. 
This week, the Gallup poll revealed the 
drafting of 18- and 19-year-olds was ap- 
proved not only by a majority of the 
young men in the age group but by 67 
per cent of the public (last June, Gallup 
had found a small majority of the public 
opposed) . 

On Monday, Representative Rankin re- 
newed a motion he had made earlier to 
instruct House conferees to accept the Sen- 
ate amendment. But Majority Leader John 
W. McCormack of Massachusetts, read a 
letter from Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, urging Congress not to 
“hamper us at this critical period.” There 
were added reassurances. “I am_ fully 
aware,” Marshall wrote, “of the peril of 
employing partially trained troops in com- 
bat.” Without debate, the House rejected 
the Rankin motion by a rousing vote— 
178 to 40—and sent the measure to con- 
ference. With this, the prospect of a Presi- 
dential veto waned; for the Senate amend- 
ment was expected to be eliminated in the 
committee discussions. 

Meanwhile, Selective Service headquar- 
ters in Washington forecast a heavy draft- 





ing of childless married men during No- 
vember by boards which have exhausted 
their supply of 1-A Selectees. And the 
War Department announced that five 
more infantry divisions would be activated 
during November and December to com- 
plete the Army Ground Forces schedule 
for 1942, thus bringing the Army strength 
close to the 5,000,000 mark. 


Significance-——— 


In considering the teen-age draft—par- 
ticularly in connection with the require- 
ment for a year’s training in this country 
—it is important to remember how a sol- 
dier is now trained. His individual basic 
training takes three months and is fol- 
lowed by group training in the combat 
team of which he is to be part. Under the 
present scheme, the time allotted for train- 
ing the division and its integral units is 
one year. But the individual soldiers with- 
in it will have varying lengths of training, 
for the Army requires that recruits com- 
pleting their basic instruction be assigned 
to units already set up and composed in 
part of more experienced men. Any alter- 
ation of that system is likely to have grave 
consequences. 

To hold the division from its overseas 
mission because some of its soldiers have 
not had twelve months’ training, or to 
strip the organization of these men, would 
disrupt the whole system of combined 
individual and unit training. And to create 
divisions of teen-age soldiers would de- 
stroy all the advantages accruing to the 
individual joining an organized team. 





Mobile M. P.’s 


During the summer of 1940, Col. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan went abroad on an official 
mission for Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. He returned with an extensive re- 
port on fifth-column activities in countries 
the Germans had overrun. One of his con- 
clusions: “Since no country has ever been 
unanimous, a ‘fifth column’ has existed 
potentially in every land in every war. 
But despotic or totalitarian countries 
ruthlessly suppress it at home while ex- 
ploiting it elsewhere. It is in a democracy 
that a fifth column can function most 
freely and effectively.” 

Some of the difficulties to be experienced 
by a fifth column in wartime America, 
however, were revealed in Washington last 
week when someone told of a speech made 
to a small gathering by Col. Joseph V. 
Dillon of the Provost Marshal General’s 
office. Colonel Dillon said that a mobile 
unit of military police was being trained 
for a fifth-column emergency. “While I do 
not want you to think me an alarmist,” he 
warned, “I can tell you that we can ex- 
pect the rising of a fifth column in our 
population with any external effort on our 
country by the enemy.” 

The War Department declined to give 








Liberators Courageous. . 


Brave men . . . massed in landing 


For production “Well 
Done” we proudly fly the 
Army-Navy “E” at all 
three Chris-Craft Factories. 


boats, eager for action, attacking to 
liberate the oppressed peoples of the 
world. 


Now America strikes with all its 
might and fury .. . fine fighting forces 
under capable, courageous officers, 
with superb equipment. 


To make the task easier, to get it 


done more quickly, American indus- 
try must produce more and more... 
all Americans must buy more of the 
War Bonds that back our fighting 
forces. 


Building the boats shown above in 
greater quantities than ever before is 
but a part of the war-time, full-time 
job of Chris-Craft . .. it’s one of our 
contributions to the cause of Liberty. 
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SOME CALL IT AMBITION, some call it the energy of a youthful. stitu 
nation. But it is pretty well agreed the world over that to want 
“something better’’ is a true American trait—the desire to be a better 
! engineer, a better lawyer or a better doctor; the desire to design a 
better airplane or to build a better home to live in. 


In fact, it is this never-ending desire that has made this country of 
ours “the land of something better.” 


Aone the many “‘better things,” and one not to be 
overlooked . . . is a moderate beverage, an ale in fact, with 
a trade mark whose Three Rings stand for “Purity,” 
“Body,” ‘‘Flavor.”’ An ale that has been discovered and 
approved by many. So many, that in this land where the 
question “‘Is it better?”’ is on every tongue, it has become... 
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details, but it was considered unlikely that 
the force is maintained in divisional form. 
Rather, it was believed the unit is organ- 
ized in companies and battalions to be sta- 
tioned at strategic points such as bridges, 
power plants, and other public utilities. 





Willkie’s Day in Court 

The crowded courtroom stirred last 
Monday as the big man in the dark blue 
business suit strode in. It was Wendell L. 
Willkie, making his debut as a Supreme 
Court lawyer. The 1940 Republican Presi- 
dential nominee defended—without fee— 
William Schneiderman, Russian-born sec- 
retary of the California Communist party. 
Schneiderman had appealed two lower- 
court decisions which canceled his citizen- 
ship because he had kept mum about his 
political affiliations when naturalized in 
1927. 

Willkie attacked the government’s chief 
contention—that, since the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848 advocated “overthrow 
of the government by violence,” Schneider- 
man could not have meant his citizenship 
oath to uphold the Constitution. Alluding 
frequently to an orange-covered copy of 
the Communists’ bible, he asserted that 
his client had subscribed to it simply “in 
its historical setting.” Willkie told the 
justices: “This will shock you off the 
bench,” and proceeded to read other less 
fiery phrases, advocating a heavy progres- 
sive income tax and free education. 

He described Schneiderman as a man 
with a lively mind and a “merely clerical” 
job with the Communist party. No state- 
ment of Schneiderman’s, he claimed, could 
show that he wasn’t attached to the Con- 
stitution. 
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... Bette Davis, and Rita Hayworth do their bit for Hollywood Canteen visitors 
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What the justices thought of Willkie’s 
court appearance was of course indiscern- 
ible. What at least one Republican felt was 
more evident. “It will make a hit with the 
Communists,” said one national commit- 
teeman, “but won’t make him any friends 
in the Republican party.” 





Stellar Canteens 


He was a tall, gangling youth straight 
from the cornfields, and he was still a bit 
awkward in his brand-new Army uniform. 
But his eyes were rapt and his step springy 
as he walked toward Hollywood and Vine. 
Passers-by smiled as they heard him mum- 
ble: “Hedy Lamarr—Rita Hayworth— 
Betty Grable—and me!” 

They knew he had just come from the 
Hollywood Canteen. 

Patterned after the successful Stage 
Door Canteen of the American Theater 
Wing in New York (Newsweek, Aug. 10), 
the Hollywood center, with Bette Davis 
as president, has been a smash hit since 
it opened Oct. 3. Its capacity is 600 uni- 
formed men and 300 hosts and _ hostesses; 
on week ends, when about 2,500 service- 
men appearsthe canteen clears out every 
hour to assure each soldier at least a brief 
taste of Hollywood hospitality. And Holly- 
wood is hospitable. The volunteer help 
comes from every rank in the movie col- 
ony, from studio “props” to producer. 

Clear across the country, soldiers in the 
mid-Atlantic area have a similar chance 
to rub elbows with the great—this time 
tae government great, at the American 
Theater Wing’s Washington Stage Door 
Canteen. Opened the day after the Holly- 
wood venture, and housed in the rococo 
old Belasco Theater on Lafayette Square, 
the capital’s canteen repeats filmdom’s 
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welcome with a slightly different cast of 
volunteers—legislators, war chiefs, daugh- 
ters of old Washington families, and new- 
comer government workers. Among the 
canteen’s distinguished “bus boys” have 
been WPB Chief Donald M. Nelson, Sen. 
Claude Pepper of Florida, and Manpower 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt. 





Farmer in the Woods _ * 


When Louis Sharpe, 33-year-old dirt 
farmer of Athens, Ark., got his induction 
notice on April 22, he sold his cow for $50 
and started walking 40 miles through the 
Ouachita National Forest to the town of 
Nashville, where he was to report. 

But on the way the tall, blue-eyed 
bachelor “just got scared of the idea of 
being in the Army” and took to the hills 
instead. He bought a frying pan, cooked in 
the open over a small fire, and slept with- 
out any cover. He came out only to buy 
food. Occasionally, from a piney mountain- 
top, he watched FBI agents search for him. 

The draft dodger lived thus in the dense, 
sparsely settled forest for six months. Last 
week the onset of cold weather forced his 
surrender. Thin and haggard, his clothes 
tattered and his hair long, Sharpe told 
authorities: “It seemed like I’d spent two 
years in those woods.” 





Cootie Killer 


Cooties—arch-spreaders of typhus and 
scourge of armies from the dawn of history 
—constituted one of the major sanitation 
problems of the last war. The first task of 
troops arriving at rest camps from the front 
lines was to put their clothing through 
heavy, cumbersome delousing machines. 
But now the cootie has met his match. 


Officials at Washington were reticent. 
They admitted there was a new cootie- 
killer, but though it was not classed as a 
military secret, it would be of such value 
to the enemy that the less said the better. 

The Department of Agriculture revealed, 
however, that its Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine had developed a 
fumigant which would eliminate body lice 
and their eggs from clothing in less than an 
hour. Moreover, the delousing equipment 
necessary was cheap, compact, and so light 
it could be carried by airplanes to battle 
sectors. The fumigant was developed at 
the request of the Surgeon General’s office, 
where officials said it now was standard 
equipment with the armed forces. 





WRUL Seized 


On Nov. 1, when the government leased 
all short-wave radio facilities for the dura- 
tion, the World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation—alone among the country’s seven 
short-wave radio companies—was not in- 
cluded. The company wanted assurance 
that the character of its programs would 
be maintained; government officials re- 
ported an impasse over the question of 
paying for the station’s use (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 9). 

Then last Thursday—two days before 
the big American push in French Africa 
foreshadowed the stepping up of overseas 
propaganda—the government seized World 
Wide’s station WRUL anyway under a 
certified War Communications Board 
order. Broadcasting operations went on 
unbroken but with propaganda programs 
exclusively. World Wide continued to op- 
erate its technical facilities for the Office 
of War Information but relinquished re- 
sponsibility for program content. In Wash- 
ington, Federal Communications Commis- 
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Newsweek—Louis Weintraub 


Hostesses at the capital canteen leave the dirty work to Admiral Land, Leon Henderson, and Speaker Rayburn 


sion Chairman James L. Fly declared that 
“fair compensation” would be paid the 
station’s owners. 








Week in the Nation 


Verpict: After deliberating an hour and 
36 minutes, a Westchester County jury 
found 17-year-old Edward Haight guilty 
in the first degree of the murder of 7- and 
8-year-old sisters, Margaret and Helen 
Lynch, near Bedford Village, N.Y. (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 28). The youthful defendant, 
adjudged sane after a psychiatrists’ de- 
bate at the trial, alternately frowned. 
and whistled as he learned of his fate— 
mandatory death in the electric chair. 


Capture: Three German nationals—one 
an interned alien and two “prisoners of 
war” from the German merchant marine 
—escaped from the custody of armed 
guards on a train traveling toward Camp 
Forrest, Tenn., and vanished into a heavily 
wooded mid-state area. But just two days 
after their disappearance, on a local tip. 
Sheriff Boyd Downey and two deputies 
easily recaptured the trio—clad in regula- 
tion Army uniforms dyed green and un- 
armed except for knives—as they slept in 
a barn 6 miles from Bowling Green, Ky. 


Peonace: Federal grand-jury _indict- 
ments charging peonage were returned in 
Tampa, Fla., against the United States 
Sugar Corp., the personnel manager at ts 
Clewiston office, and superintendents of 
three of its camps in the isolated Ever- 
glades area. Accused of holding at least 
eleven Negro sugar-cane cutters in invol- 
untary servitude in violation of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment and Federal anti-peon- 
age statutes, the four men were released 
under $1,000 bond and will go on tral 
next February. . 
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Business with wings—in the Fé GE CGE 


There is really only one business today, and that is to win the war. But what is 
the kind of world for which we are fighting? It 1s a world of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all. The airplane will help make it so . . . in tomorrow’s Age of Flight. 


The nation’s airlines are a military 
arm. They are flying officers, men and 
war cargoes to far corners of the conti- 
nent. Giant United Mainliners go on 
missions where a short time ago there 
was no radio, no weather data, and 
no place to land. 


But the nation’s airlines are an im- 
porfant unit of our domestic trans- 
portation system, too. Mainliners carry 
civilians from production center to 
production center, and they carry im- 
portant cargoes of mail and express. 


What will this military and civilian 
power, the most mobile form of trans- 
portation ever developed, mean to 
business in the free tomorrow? Greater 
opportunity than ever before! 

In the Age of Flight, you will have 
customers not only on this continent, 
but in Brazil, Europe, and China as 
well, and you will fly to see them 
often. From them you will buy raw 
materials hitherto out of reach. To 
them you will sell goods at lower and 
lower cost. 


Greater quantities of consumer 
goods will ride the air. Freight will 
be shipped more cheaply than you 
dreamed. 

This is not a vision for a distant 
day. The war has advanced the prog- 
ress of aviation 15 years. You and 
your business belong to the first 
generation freed from earth’s grip. 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY x 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Rancher Rayburn 


A chunky Texas kid finished his farm 
chores early one Saturday some 50 years 
ago and went to town for a political rally. 
He came away imbued with one ambition 
—to serve some day in Congress. The boy, 
Sam Rayburn, reached his early goal in 
1918 and became Democratic leader in 
1937. Upon the death of Speaker William 
B. Bankhead in 1940, Rayburn was elected 
to succeed him. 


Each incoming Congress brings another - 


election for Speaker, but unless the ma- 
jority changes hands the incumbent is al- 
ways reelected. Thus, Sam Rayburn is 
sure of another two years. But the job will 
be made doubly tough by Democratic 
losses in the Nov. 3 balloting. Rayburn’s 
task will be to hold the shrunken ma- 
jority in line behind the Administration’s 
war policies. 

Now 60 years old, Rayburn stands 5 
foot 6, has a crisp walk and outstrides 
many a taller man. Chuckling good humor 
is his normal mood, but a member threat- 
ening to kick over party traces incurs an 
emphatic cussing. Before becoming Speak- 
er, he was known as the smoothest back- 
stage manager on the Hill, and many a 
Congressional mind succumbed to his posi- 


tive, persuasive buttonholing. Although his 
economic views are on the conservative 
side, he has never let them obtrude upon 
his devotion to party regularity. As Speak- 
er, he is patient with the parliamentary 
fumblings of rookie members. But persist- 
ent disorder brings his gavel down with 
blows that sometimes splinter it. And it is 
a common saying on the Hill: “When 
Sam’s face gets red, beware; if the red 
overspreads his bald head, start running.” 

Punctuality is Rayburn’s watchword. 
At one minute of 12, no matter who his 
visitor may be,*he starts for the House 
Chamber. He enters the door just as the 
hands of the big clock over his chair close 
on 12. As chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
a job he held for 23 years, Sam banged the 
gavel and started proceedings on time even 
if he was the only member present. 

In Washington, Rayburn—who is un- 
married—lives in a small bachelor apart- 
ment near Dupont Circle. Most of his 
meals are taken with two or three friends 
in small restaurants. He dislikes social 
functions and owned no cutaway or tails 
until he became majority leader. He 
dresses conservatively in dark suits, but his 
battered, ancient, brown felt hat is the 
despair of his secretaries. He requires nine 
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Harris & Ewing 


For Future Reference: Washingtonians were shown the way last 
week to 828 newly designated air-raid shelters which will accommodate approzi- 
mately 95,000 persons. Street markers and signs on buildings serve as guides. 


hours’ sleep every night and gets it—social 
demands regardless. He drives his own car, 
arriving at the Capitol between 7:30 and 
9 o'clock each morning. Visitors usually 
throng his office. He is a great talker, an 
interested listener, and visitors stay on. 
He rarely leaves before 7 p.m. 

Christened Samuel, a name he dislikes, 
Rayburn was one of eleven in his family. 
He worked his way through normal school, 
taught a few years, then entered the Uni- 
versity of East Texas College. While there, 
he was elected to the State Legislature 
and served three terms—the last as Speak- 
er. 

When the shine was still new on Ray- 
burn’s first Congressional desk, President 
Wilson called him to the White House to 
sponsor the first War Risk Insurance Act. 
He served on only one Congressional com- 
mittee—Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
—and became an authority on railroad rate 
structures and transportation problems. 
He has always been a prolific reader and 
collects original pictures of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. 

Among his neighbors at Bonham, Texas, 
the Speaker is known as a successful cattle 
breeder. He formerly had a prize herd of 
Jerseys but now raises beef cattle. “Miss 
Lou,” his younger sister, runs his home, a 
comfortable white Georgian colonial house, 
and comes to Washington only on special 
occasions. Disdaining gentleman farming, 
the Speaker does the chores in dungarees, 
boots, and old shirts. 

Fishing in nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia streams is his principal recreation. 
Few of his cronies can outlast the Ray- 
burn casting arm. He permits no one to 
outfish him and has made it a point of 
honor to end the day with the biggest bass. 
Only barbless hooks are permitted in the 
Rayburn tackle box. He depends on skill 
and endurance to land his fish—qualities 
required also in the job he faces when the 
new House meets in January. 


Capital Bits 

George Washington, Justice Department 
lawyer, who briefed lower court opinions 
for the Supreme Court, has resigned, and 
is now with the Lend-Lease administration. 
He is a collateral descendant of the first 


- President through his brother, Col. Samuel 


Washington. But James A. Washington is 
still functioning in the department’s War 
Policies branch . . . Items recently added 
to the Treasury’s Victory Donations col- 
lection include an eight-piece luncheon set. 
crocheted by Mrs. William Parker of Red 
Lodge, Mont.; she has three sons in the 
service, one a Jap prisoner since the fall of 
Corregidor .. . A WPB official has coined a 
name for the blue-bordered identification 
badges, replete with phetograph and num- 
ber, which war agency employes now wear. 
He says: “You’ve heard of the Red Badge 
of Courage? These are the Blue Badges of 
Bureaucracy.” 
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4 (pas thunder of fighting machines 
makes a battlefield the noisiest place 
on earth. Yet there’s one noise that 
must be excluded — the noise of Man 
Made Static! 

You’ve often heard Man Made Static 
in your own radio. Then it’s merely a 
nuisance. But in battle, when urgent 
radio instructions are being short- 
waved to mechanized forces, think of 
the havoc radio interference could play 
in distorting headquarter commands! 


It Was a Problem — Now It’s Solved 
TOBE engineers beat this radio inter- 
ference problem just as they have con- 
quered thousands of similar ones dur- 
ing the last 15 years. As unquestioned 
leaders in the field, they designed a 
compact TOBE FILTERETTE that blots 
out virtually all the noise that balked 


our radio-equipped Army vehicles. For 
example, TOBE FILTERETTES are now 
found on the powerful new “half-tracks” 
as well as Tanks, Jeeps, Command 
Cars, Weapons Carriers, etc. They’re 
integrated as part of the ignition. sys- 
tem, so they suppress static interfer- 
ence atits source. 


When Peace Returns 

After the war, widespread use of high 
frequencies in improved radio and tele- 
vision reception will make Man Made 
Static a greater problem than ever. But 
Tobe has already written the formula 
for your enjoyment of noise-free radio 
operation in your home and auto, 
aboard your boat. To radio interfer- 
ence caused by virtually any electrical 
device, you can say, “No Noise Please! 
Thanks to Tobe Filterettes!” 


structions in the air ! 


Fifteen years of research by 
Tobe has perfected the modern 
Tobe Filterette—a small, com- 
pact, inexpensive unit for static 
suppression. Its successful oper- 
ation is assured by the famous 
Tobe Capacitor — the capacitor 
of the future! 
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U.S.A., Inc.: That’s Meaning 
of New Control Over Materials 


CMP Will Match Orders 
Against Fabrication Elements 


So They'll Come Out Even 


That turnabout by the War Production 
Board last week—in its new system for 
control of war and civilian production and 
the flow of materials to make the needed 
products—isn’t so confusing as it seems. 
What it really represents is a switch from 
theory to realistic business practice in 
scheduling the flow of raw and fabricated 
materials to manufacturers in order to 
match desired production quotas. 

In many respects this Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan is a triumph for those who 
have insisted that war production presents 
no mysteries: that it requires only the 
mass procurement and production tech- 
nique developed by American industry, 
but on a far grander scale. 

What the WPB has done in the CMP 
is (1) to place emphasis on the weapons 


and civilian production needed and (2) to 
whack up the available copper, steel, and 
aluminum to match those requirements. 
(In other words, if 8,000 tanks are needed 
in immediate production, all material 
down to the last bolt and nut will be al- 
located for those tanks, but none will be 
piled up for an 18,000 hypothetical tanks 
that may or may not be built at an un- 
certain future date.) Copper, steel, and 
aluminum are just a starter. It’s figured 
that if there’s enough of these, there will 
be enough of other scarce materials. Be- 
tween now and July 1, 1943, groundwork 
will be laid and the plan slowly put into 
effect. By mid-1943 it will be mandatory 
for all raw materials in the entire nation. 

From a practical standpoint, the war 
planners now will have eighteen months’ 
advance notice on (1) definite estimates 
of exactly what equipment is to be made, 
(2) what materials there are to make. it 
with, and (3) where to cut production 
schedules to conform with available sup- 
plies so that production will come out even. 


In other words, the earlier hit-and-miss 
methods have been junked. Washington 
first tried the priorities system, which be- 
gan crumbling last spring. Under it pri- 
orities, giving war manufacturers first call 
on scarce materials, were granted without 
respect tu the availability of scarce ma- 
terials. The result was wasteful confusion. 

Then came the Production Require- 
ments Plan, better known as PRP, or 
“Purp.” This succeeded in seeing to it 
that there were materials to match priori- 
ties. But it failed in the one all-important 
dimension of time. For just one example, 
desperately needed aircraft engines were 
held up while less important tank engines 
rolled down assembly lines. 

And now—CMP. 


U.S. A., Ine. 


In its essence, the CMP might be likened 
to the final step in a vast consolidation 
program. What it will head up is, in effect, 
the world’s largest holding company: 
U.S.A., Inc. In this combine is virtually 
every production facility in the United 
States. Its stockholders are American 


citizens—stockholders who today (in the 
form of declining living standards) are 
forgoing dividends and plowing back their 
earnings into the firm in anticipation of 
that dividend melon to be cut at some 





Eberstadt explained materials control to reporters before General Somervell, Nelson, Batt (front), Admiral Vickery 
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Starch Helps Make Munitions, Basteries ™ 


Everyone knows that corn starch is used in pies, puddings, cakes and other good things 
to eat. In addition to various household uses, it is necessary, too, for making batteries, 
cosmetics, paper and textiles, to name a few. Where does Anheuser-Busch fit in this 
picture? We learned a lot about cereals from constant analysis of barley for Budweiser. 
With that knowledge we started a Corn Products Division, which now supplies mil- 
lions of pounds of starches each year to food and other industries. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—Anheuser-Busch is one of the BAKER’S YEAST—We are one of America’s biggest sup- 
world’s largest sources for manufacturers of pharmaceu- pliers of standard and enriched yeasts and malt syrup 
tical and food products. used to make bread. 


VITAMIN D—Our plant produces enough of the basic ma- 


CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annually for 
terial for Vitamin D to supply the entire American market. 


America’s candy industry. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s biggest SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses and 
supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify animal feeds. special syrups for medicinal purposes. 


REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers of frozen DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of 


foods and ice cream the country over. This division is Anheuser-Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture 
now working all-out on glider wing and fuse!»ce assem- this revolutionary engine in America and thus started 
blies for our Armed Forces. our great Diesel industry on its way. 
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Men on Mars: To dramatize the stupendous di- 
mensions of Mars, the world’s largest flying boat. Martin 
plant officials staged this demonstration. Thirty-five men, 
spaced about 6 feet apart, are standing on top of the 200- 
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foot wing span. Underneath are 215 men and women, also 
part of the experimental crew that built the 70-ton mon- 
ster. Now that the Navy has converted the ship to freight 
use she 1s the world’s largest air cargo carrier. 





future date: a melon called Victory. 

President Roosevelt is chairman of the 
board of directors of U.S. A., Inc. Con- 
gress makes up the board of directors— 
a board which, incidentally, was consider- 
ably shuffled at the stockholders’ meeting 
election day. Donald Nelson is the execu- 
tive vice president. Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
Ernest H. Kanzler, Charles E. Wilson, 
Robert R. Nathan, Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell, and others are vice presidents. 

Spreading out in a vast network are the 
subsidiary companies: General Motors, 
Chrysler, du Pont, Ford, Douglas, Boeing, 
Pullman, and so on down through the 
telephone book .of industry. And_ bigness 
isn’t the final determining factor of im- 
portance. Those little fellows making cotter 
pins, fuses, and the like are an integral part 
of the entire picture. 

To use the analogy of U.S.A., Inc., in 
relation to the CMP, consider how a big 
auto company used to go about its busi- 
ness. It first decided how many cars. it 
could sell in a given year. Then it figured 
out how many tons of sheet steel, how 
many wheels, how many bumpers, wind- 
shield wipers, and so on, it needed. Then it 
decided on its production schedule: so 
many cars this month, so many the next 
and the next. Finally, orders for material 
were placed on an over-all schedule to 
arrive and fall methodically into place as 
the general output schedule unfolded. 

That’s essentially what the CMP is 
supposed to do for war goods: tailor the 
flow of materials to the scheduled output, 
taking into consideration all of the nation’s 
assets in materials, manpower, and manu- 
facturing capacity. But there’s one big 
difference. The question now is not how 
many cars can be sold. It’s how many 
weapons can be made, and how soon. Not 
even U.S. A., Inc., for all its vastness, can 
make enough of everything to satisfy all 
needs. Naturally, when it comes to a choice 
between stainless-steel cocktail shakers and 
armor plate, the decision is easy; there just 


aren’t any cocktail shakers made. But it 
comes down to determinations much finer 
than that. Sometimes it’s a choice between 
tanks, ships, and airplanes; between bombs, 
shells, and big rifles. It takes a sharp knife 
to cut that cake. 

As for actual operation, the first step 
lies with seven claimant agencies which 
have been named under the CMP system: 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit, Office of Lend- 
Lease, Board of Economic Warfare, and 
the Office of Civilian Supply. These decide 
exactly what and how much production 
they need. They comprise the executive 
production-requirements committee of 
U.S. A., Ine. 

Once decisions on requirements are 
made, orders are snapped out to the sub- 
sidiary manufacturing companies of this 
mythical holding company. Then the prime 
contractors, such as the auto firms, air- 
craft makers, and others, really get going. 
Just as American industry has been doing 
for years, they check on through sub- 
contractors and their suppliers and others, 
get materials estimates, and then come 
back and tell the executive production re- 
quirements group—the claimant agencies 
—exactly what they need to fill the orders. 

Finally, out comes the knife (that is, if 
the products wanted require more ma- 
terials than are available—and such usual- 
ly is the case) . Thus, if there’s only enough 
steel to make 8,000 tanks instead of the 
wanted 10,000, the order is pared to 8,000, 
and all of the other materials that go into 
tank manufacture are ordered on an 80 
per cent basis, too. 





Typewriter Campaign 


Last summer, after the War Production 
Board put an Oct. 31 ban on all typewriter 
production except for the 1,600 a month 
Woodstock was to make for government 
agencies, the government discovered it 


needed 600,000 more machines than were 
available. WPB tried to persuade owners 
of typewriters made since Jan. 1, 1935, to 
sell to the government all those they could 
sare, 

The effort failed by a wide margin, and 
40 days ago WPB asked Advertising 
Council, Inc., in New York City to help 
round up the required 600,000 machines. 
Last week, the council announced that, 
in cooperation with other advertising 
organizations in key cities and the ad- 
vertising agencies handling typewriter ac- 
counts, it was starting a nationwide cam- 
paign of promotion and advertising to sell 
typewriter owners on the idea that their 
machines will help win the war. Simul- 
taneously, 4,000 typewriter salesmen went 
out to buy back one out of every four 
machines they had sold in the past seven 
years. 

A standard price has been fixed for each 
make and model. The salesmen will give 
receipts and remove the machines. Sales- 
men of the “Big Four” manufacturers 
(Remington Rand, Smith-Corona, Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher, and Royal) will give 
the owners checks on the spot. Owners of 
other makes in due course will receive 
Treasury checks. If the campaign doesn’t 
work, requisitioning is in the background. 





Travel Trouble 


Public ownership of railroads, that Rip 
Van Winkle of the national planners, woke 
from its twenty-year slumbers last week 
and stretched its rusty limbs in the halls of 
Congress. Legislators observed its beard 
was somewhat longer than the last time it 
called, but otherwise it looked just the 
same. 

This controversial patriarch was a live 
issue following the last war. After its dis- 
astrous experience in operating the rail- 
roads from January 1918 to March 1920, 
the government turned them back to pri- 














Like a storm, unbidden moments of dis- 
appointment sweep into the heart of man. 
Dreams vanish. A shadow is on the sun. 

Yet this may be a mood, and moods can 
change. The exultant chorale, the beauty 
and color of the symphony, the surge of 
the tone-poem, interpreted by the Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio, can bring new inspira- 
tion in the darkened hour. 

The building of the Capehart has ceased 
now, and the Farnsworth Television & 
Redio Corporation is engaged solely in war 
production. Unless you own a Capehart, 
cr purchase one still remaining in dealers’ 


showrooms, you must wait until victory to 
enjoy this superlative instrument. 

But you can prepare for the war's earlier 
end by buying War Bonds! Your country 
needs your investment, and you will be 
building soundly for the future, when you 
may want to purchase a home, a car, a 
television set, or a Capehart. 

Your Capehart dealer also offers you 
counsel on other musical requirements . . . 
the selection of a piano, an organ, band 
instruments, sheet music, recordings. The 
Capehart Division of the Farnsworth Tele- 
vision & Radio Corporation, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


CAPEHART - PANAMUSE - FARNSWORTH 


GREAT NAMES IN ELECTRONICS—MUSICAL REPRODUCTION —™TELEVISION 


“The Engulfed Cathedral,” by Claude 
Debussy, painted for the Capehart Col- 
lection by Raymond Breinin. This im- 
pressionistic tone-poem tells the ancient 
Breton legend of the cathedral that rises 
from the sea. © Reprints of previous 
paintings are now available from your 
Capehart dealer at a modest charge. Or 
write to Capehart. © Capehart Early 
Georgian (illustrated below) with the 
time-proved record changer that turns the 
records over. Equipped for FM radio, 
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The Douglas A-20 “Havoc” has beentermed the most _ has been the scourge of the Axis on every front. And 
vicious, versatile airplane of the war. Also known in no enemy craft has yet matched it! So, America, your 
Britain as the “Boston,” it is used as an attack bomber, aircraft industry has out-designed and is now out- 
torpedo bomber, night fighter, long range fighter, pur- producing our enemies. Yankee ingenuity will win! 
suit, interceptor, intruder. For three years the“Havoc” Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


DOUGLAS BUILDS...BOMBER-FIGHTERS: THE A-20 “HAVOC” AND “BOSTON” e A-24 “BANSHEE” e SBD “DAUNTLESS” e TBD “DEVASTATOR” 
WAR TRANSPORTS: THE DC-3 AND C-47 “SKYTRAIN” e C-53 “SKYTROOPER” e C-54 “SKYMASTER” 
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: --yate management. Then in 1921, the Inter- 
- state Commerce Commission recommended 


consolidation of all railroads under one op- 


‘erating system, supervised by the govern- 


ment though technically under private 
management. But eight years of hearings 
were abruptly ended by the depression. 

In last week’s renaissance, the plan ap- 
peared under auspices of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, and President 
Roosevelt sent it to Congress for study. 
There was no question of control, for the 
government already exercises as great au- 


- thority as it did in the last war. But the 


NRPB plan was streamlined for modern 
usage, featuring a proposed national trans- 
portation agency to modernize all postwar 
travel facilities, with emphasis on air travel, 
regional consolidation of railroad services, 
and Federal financing of railroad improve- 
ments as public works. Despite its modern 


dress, the plan was still the same old bird 


on a larger scale—the ultimate solution to 
travel problems, the report observed sig- 


_ nificantly, might lie in public ownership or 
- operation of all transportation systems. 


} YJIt began to look as though persons who 
|. want to go home for Christmas this year 
| will have to walk. In a move likely to be 
' copied by railroads elsewhere, the New 
| York Central and Pennsylvania Railroads 
tefused to make any passenger-car reserva- 


tions for after Dec. 5. Spokesmen tried to 
play down the news, explaining that the 


ban on advance fares would last only long 
| enough to give the roads time to line up 
| mew Christmas schedules—and__ besides 


they did it every year. But they also ad- 
mitted that schedules were being arranged 
mostly to meet growing war requirements 
—troop travel and munitions shipments. 
For this reason the Office of . Defense 
Transportation ordered the two roads to 
lengthen their fastest New York-Chicago 


- schedules an hour beginning Dec. 6. Sim- 
| ilarly, longer and slower trains on all lead- 
| ing Eastern railroads—to free locomotives 
| for war service—will affect both passenger 
and freight schedules. Meanwhile, holiday 


travelers wondered how they will get home 
—if at all. 


{The winter tourist season in sunny 
Florida, already staggering under a punch 
delivered by Joseph B. Eastman of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation banning 
special trains south, last week got the 
knockout blow. Belabored by demands for 
accommodations from the military and 
government officials, Eastman authorized 
the addition of two new trains to the 
New York-Washington-Florida service next 
month, making eight daily trains to Flor- 
ida this winter, compared with a prewar 
average of eleven. But he warned they 
would be for business, not pleasure. He 
said: “All pleasure travel to and from 
Southern points must be dispensed with for 
the duration. The railroads have neither 
the locomotives nor the cars to provide the 
resort visitor with travel accommodations.” 








Oregon Journal, Portland 


... that will be Oregon’s second largest—while the war lasts 


Kaiserville 


A new whole city now being built near 
Portland, Ore., will be the state’s second 
largest when it is fully occupied. It is a 
new $24,000,000 housing development the 
government is putting up to house work- 
ers from Henry J. Kaiser’s booming ship- 
yards at Portland and nearby Vancouver, 
Wash. After the war the project probably 
will become a ghost town; the buildings 
have wooden-block foundations, and their 
fiberboard walls aren’t designed to with- 
stand a move to new sites when the 
blocks rot away. But right now nobody 
is worrying about the postwar problem; 
the main thing is to take some of the 
strain oi! the existing housing facilities in 
Portland. 

The first of 40,000 prospective tenants 
expected to occupy the 9,970 apartments 
in the development are due to move in 
next week. By Jan. 1, when all building 
is completed, “Kaiserville” will be larger 
than Oregon’s capital, Salem (30,000 pop- 
ulation), and in the state will be out- 
ranked in size only by Portland itself 
(305,000 in 1940, more than 400,000 to- 
day) . 

Five thousand AFL workmen are put- 
ting up the project’s 714 buildings on 640 
acres of scrub oak near the Columbia Riv- 
er. Besides living quarters, the develop- 
ment will include 179 service buildings, a 
60-room school for 4,000 students attend- 


ing in morning and afterndon shifts, four 
shopping centers, a clinic and hospital. : 

While this development promises to 
ease Portland’s housing headache, the 
once-staid City of Roses is still taking 
aspirin to forget its other troubles, par- 
ticularly lax morals and spreading crime. 
Juvenile delinquency has increased as high 
as 30 per cent. Rape and assault are fre- 
quent. Since the Army closed Portland’s 
red-light district, hundreds of prostitutes 
have transferred their activities to room- 
ing houses ‘and beer parlors. Some have 
eyen taken shipyard jobs, where a few 
have been found practicing their profession 
in the holds of unfinished ships. Others, 
among the city’s new woman taxi drivers, 
have been fired for similarly combining 
business with business. 

With thousands of war workers from 
night shifts pouring out of yards and fac- 
tories in the early-morning hours and look- 
ing for fun, all-night life is booming. And 
Police Chief Harry N. Niles is worried 
about the results. His 450 men (a small 
force even in ordinary times), may get 
another 75 recruits. But Portland is won- 
dering if that will be enough. 





The Giant 


When Calvin Coolidge was President, 
he visited the great Hull-Rust-Mahoning 
iron mine, near Hibbing in Northern Min- 
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speeding up the gaging of millions of 
precision parts in more than 800 war 
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nesota. Looking down into the vast open 
pit—3 miles long, a mile wide, and 375 


. feet deep—Coolidge as usual said a lot in 


few words: 

“That’s a pretty big hole.” 

It still is. Last year more than 22,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore were shipped from 
this mine alone. But the whole Mesabi 
Range, of which it is a part, is even bigger. 

Mesabi is Chippewa Indian language for 
“giant.” The name is appropriate, since 
the mile-wide string of ore beds, stretch- 
ing nearly 100 miles northwest of Du- 
luth, is the giant of the world’s iron orec- 
producing areas. Its original deposits to- 
taled 2,500,000,000 tons. Last year, it sup- 
plied more than a fourth of the 75,000,000 
tons of ore used in America. This year it 
will ship out 60,000,000 tons. With other 
Lake Superior mines, “The Giant” next 
year will be called on to supply America 
and the other United Nations with 100,- 
000,000 tons of ore annually for the dura- 
tion. 

Without the Mesabi, the nation’s indus- 
trial history could never have been writ- 
ten in its present terms. In recognition of 
this vital role “The Giant” has played, a 
dinner was to be held in Cleveland this 
week. It marked the arrival of the first 
bargeload of Mesabi ore in Cleveland just 
50 years ago Nov. 11. At the same time 
the celebration was to pay special tribute 
to the Lake Carriers Association and the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, the 
two groups chiefly responsible for ‘1942’s 
record-breaking ore shipments. 

Last spring the Great Lakes iron-ore 
fleet was given the staggering job of mov- 
ing 90,000,000 tons of ore from the Lake 
Superior mines to the steel mills of the 
Middle West and East. By last week it 





Mesabi: Coolidge called this a pretty big hole 
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had transported exactly 83,858,620 tons, 
Because shippers are extending the season 
through December—several weeks later 
than usual—it seemed certain that they 
would exceed their 1942 quota, thereby 
completing the biggest transportation job 
in the history of the Lakes. 

Most of this year’s ore came by barge 
through the Soo Locks connecting Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. Wartime sabo. 
tage could seriously cripple this vital bot- 
tle-neck. To provide an alternate route 
that will open next year, new port facili- 
ties are now - being built at Escanaba, 
Mich., on Lake Michigan, which will make 
that city of 15,000 the world’s largest iron- 
ore port. 

This $58,000,000 government-financed 
project, which involves pooling the ore. 
shipping facilities of eight railroads and 
building six new ore-loading docks, will 
fit. Escanaba to handle 60,000,000 tons of 
ore annually. The first two docks are to be 
ready for use at the start of navigation 
next spring. Present plans call for ship- 
ping only 20,000,000. tons through this 
port next year, but this figure probably 
will be expanded. Equally important, the 
shorter water haul from Escanaba to low- 
er Lakes mills will free a number of ships 
to carry grain and other wartime necessi- 
ties. 





Farm Land Boom? 


The last war brought with it the high- 
est level of farm commodity prices ever 
known until then. With them came an 
enormous inflation of farm-land values. 
But the bubble soon burst. During post- 
war readjustment, more: than a third of 
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the nation’s 6,000,000 farms were fore- 
closed. As a result, American agriculture 
generally was handicapped for a decade 
and a half. 

Because farm income today is at an all- 
time high and there exist several other 
economic factors that could be the mak- 
ings of a skyrocketing market for land, 
NewswEEK has just completed a survey 
to determine if a similar cycle is develop- 
ing in this war. The chief finding is that 
no actual boom has yet gotten under way, 
but the stage is all set for one. 

Farmers and city people alike have more 
ready cash today than ever before. With 
few exceptions, farm commodity prices 
last week were at twenty-year peaks; cash 
farm income for 1942 was estimated at 
$15,000,000,000, the greatest on record; 
production was heavier than at any time 
before, with more beef and dairy cattle, 
more hogs, more hay, and more poultry 
than ever, and corn and wheat crops sec- 
ond largest in history. On the face of it, 
this high return would normally make farm 
land a good investment. To top it all off, 
land ownership is traditionally a hedge 
against inflation. 

But that’s not the whole story. Every 
farmer old enough remembers that collapse 
of land values after the last war. So they 
haven’t moved to overextend themselves 
through additional land. purchases. An 
added reason for their reluctance: Why 
buy more land when labor shortages pre- 
vent many from farming what they al- 
ready own? 

Congressional murmurings and new Se- 
lective Service deferments for farm work- 
ers have made everyone aware that this 
shortage is acute; but not everyone knows 
that numerous farms are going under the 
auctioneer’s hammer because owners can’t 
hire help. As a further dissuading- factor 
city speculators also recall the farm de- 
pression of the early ’20s and aren’t quite 
sure whether farm land is the right invest- 
ment at this time. 

NewswEex’s checkup, then, showed that 
farms were indeed selling in great numbers, 
but not at excessive prices (average: 7 per 
cent above 1941). For the past five years 
the Farm Credit Administration and in- 
surance companies have been liquidating 
their farm holdings. The FCA has sold all 
but 4,000 of the 30,000 farms it owned 
four years ago. : 

The Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines has 
sold 94 per cent of the Iowa farms it ac- 
quired during the depression. Other in- 
surance companies have had similar experi- 
ences, 

Individual farm auction sales also have 
been widespread through the Corn Belt 
m recent months, but largely because of 
farm labor shortages. In Minnesota, near- 
ly 10,000 farms have changed hands this 


- fall, compared with a normal average of 


2,000. Despite the fact that farm wages 
are at an all-time high ($35 a month with- 
out board in East South Central States to 








ITHOUT fuss or fury, many limi- 

tations have been overcome in the 
manufacture and use of plastics. Molded 
INSUROK parts, for example, are being 
produced in large quantities for war uses 
so important that they cannot be men- 
tioned. And now Laminated INSUROK 
is being formed into ‘“‘accordion pleats” 
and other shapes to solve another cate- 
gory of production problems. 


In addition to extending the ways in 
which INSUROK can serve the armed 
forces, Richardson Plasticians are helping 
designers take full advantage of this ver- 
satile material, are heiping many manu- 
facturers increase their output per ma- 
chine-hour. 


If you have a problem which molded 
or laminated plastics might solve, write 
us. We'll be glad to furnish the details 
and characteristics of INSUROK Pre- 
cision Plastics—or give you the benefit 
of our experience. 


The Richardson Company, Melrose 


Here's something else that 






Park, Illinois; Lockland, Ohio; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Sales Offices: 75 West Street, 
New York City; G. M. Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro- 
ducers by: 


1. Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


Y 6. Doing things that “can’t be done.” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 
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MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 




















“| never miss with a 
WEBSTER” 


“Ducks or no ducks, I al- 
ways bag a full quota of 
pleasure when I’ve a 
pocketful of Websters 
along. Mix the deep, clear 
aroma of a Webster cigar 
with the crisp air of early 
morn—and, man, you've 
got something! Long waits 
in chilly blind or punt 
become short ones-—for 
there's always warming 
sunshine in Webster’s 
mellow-mild flavor.” 

You'll find it that way 
with Websters no matter 
what the occasion—sport, 
business, social or restful 
relaxation. 


© CERTIFIED 100% chaice, 
time-seasoned long Havana 
filler, light-claro wrapper and 
superb craftsmanship combine 
to give Websters one of the 
greatest rates of gain in all 
quality-cigar history ... 
103.4% GREATER 


in the first six months of 1942 
than that of the industry's 
10-to-15¢ brands as a@ whole 
(U. S. Revenue figures). 


WEBSTER 
KINGS 1c 


(The classic 
Corona shape) 

GOLDEN WEDDING... lic 

QUEENS ......... 15¢€ 

FANCYTALES . 18c, 2 for 35c 
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Welded Carriage: When Sweden’s crack 40-millimeter anti-aircraft 





gun first went into production in this country, its carriage was of riveted con- 
struction. But Dr. J. L. Miller of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron thought 
a welded gun-carriage would be cheaper, stronger, and faster to build. By prov- 
ing his theory, he won a $11,200 welding award from the James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation of Cleveland. The carriage he designed, shown here with 


gun mounted, is already in production. 





$225 a month on California dairy farms— 
national average, $59) it is impossible to 
keep farm hands when they hear that 
former farm workers are getting $10-$12 a 
day in war plants. 

As to who’s doing the buying, NEews- 
WEEK’s survey disclosed that 60 per cent 
of all the institutional and individual sales 
have been made to farmers, half of them 
tenants. Of these tenants, most are for- 
mer landowners who lost out during the de- 
pression when 2,100,000 farms were fore- 
closed. With the new wave of farm pros- 
perity, they have been able to make the 
substantial down payments now demanded 
and to become owners again. 

Besides the tenant buying, many city 
dwellers approaching retirement age have 
been grabbing up farms in order to live 
economically on their pensions and income 
from savings, As yet few are buying as a 
hedge against inflation, any more than 
present owner-farmers are adding to their 
holdings. If the latter can use a piece of 
land and the price is right, they buy; other- 
wise not. Mainly, today’s farmer is using 
his record-breaking income to pay off mort- 
gages. Delinquency in Federal land bank 
loans has become rare, and many debts are 


being paid off ahead of schedule. More and 
more farmers are getting completely out of 
debt for the first time. 


Significance—~ 


When. an industry is making mor 
money than it ever made before, and 
when the cost of buying into this indus- 
try isn’t prohibitive, you have the mak- 
ings of a boom. Those already in the in 
dustry seek to expand; others want to get 
in on the good thing. The boom usually 
starts slowly, gathers speed rapidly, reaches 
a peak, and is followed by a resoundin: 
crash of prices in which nearly everyone 
gets hurt. 

It is the danger latent in this sort ol 
economic cycle in agriculture that has wor- 
ried the government and put committee: 
representing financial interests to work 
studying the problem. A typical Adminis 
tration remedy, currently in the convers@ 
tion stage: Place on second resales of farm 
land a tax heavy enough to eat up any 
profit between first and second resale, thus 
removing speculation as a land-buying 
motive. 

Also, the FCA is trying to avoid a mis 
take of the last war, when loan values were 
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allowed to follow farm commodity prices 
skyward. Today, the FCA will lend only 
up to the “normal value” of a farm, even 
if the land is near a defense plant, for ex- 
ample, and is now worth $50 an acre more 
than 1938 assessed value. What the FCA is 
trying to do is protect farmers from the 
disastrous combination of depressed mar- 
kets and tremendous mortgages after the 
war. Of course this policy doesn’t stop bor- 
rowing from private sources. 

The short of it is this: there’s no farm- 
land boom now, but if it does show signs 
of developing, the government will step 
in with rigid measures to curb it. 





Week in Business 


Women: Press agents recently have 
been tumbling over one another in their 
eagerness to announce that firms they rep- 
resent have employed the “first women” in 
that industry. Future claims have been 
effectively squelched. The Census Bureau 
released figures showing that in March 
1940 women were employed in every oc- 
cupation except those of railroad conduc- 
tor, engineer, baggageman, fireman, brake- 
man, and switchman, and not one woman 
was a fire fighter in a municipal fire de- 
partment. 


Cuarn Tax: By a vote running 7 to 3, 
Utah’s citizens in a referendum, held con- 
currently with the Congressional elections, 
tossed out a proposed death-sentence tax 
on chain stores which would have virtual- 
ly frozen every chain store in its present 
location (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 5). 


Business Notes: The National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp. sold its interest in 
the Standard Alcohol Co. (maker of in- 





It’s a cinch! 


Fixpivc a needle in a haystack is 
almost a cinch—compared with find- 


thousands of Americans are today 
better soldiers on the victory-vital 
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VEEL 


WONT WAIT ! 


Neither Will the Enemy... 


Unless you have training of some sort, 
you can't contribute your part to the 
War Effort, and due to the demands of 
the Army and Navy, this throws the bur- 
den squarely on the shoulders of those 
under eighteen, those over forty-five 
and—WOMEN. 

There are 22 separate, important jobs 
in aviation women can do. Get training 
NOW! 


We are offering Specialist Courses in 
Radio Communications, Instrument Tech- 
nician, Aircraft Drafting and Design, and 
Career courses in Engine Mechanics and 
Aircraft Mechanics. 


Free—beautifully illustrated 24 page 
booklet. Address Department 7. 








INSTRUCTORS NEEDED 
IMMEDIATELY! 


Flight instructors, ground school 
instructors, techincal instructors, 
and mechanics are needed to 
help ‘‘Keep ‘em Flying.’ Write or 
wire for details. 











SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


3240 N. W. 27th AVE. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


/? 

Contiactor. to 
U.S. ARMY AIR CORPS + CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION « UNITED STATES STATE 


DEPARTMENT © ROYAL AIR FORCE 
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Naval Flight Surgeon Discovers a Cure 
For Tummy Trembles of Airsick Cadets St 
q 
From the nerves of the inner ears to’ spot on the wall as they complete each the 
regions of the brain motion of any sort revolution in a turn. Assigned to a large sol 
telegraphs certain impulses which, if not training center, the naval flight surgeon wa 
excessive, help a person maintain his bal- found it a much tougher job to forestall for 
ance. But violent movement transmits so_ illness during the hectic movements of ch: 
many varied impulses that the brain gets aerial acrobatics. But, by applying the 
dizzy trying to decode them. This is sea- ballet dancer’s trick, he worked out a six- coe 
sickness, car sickness, or, now that man has__ point solution. Students were ordered to: pr 
wings, airsickness. Even as early as 1917, (1) adjust their seats as high as possible the 
those studying aviation medicine realized for maximum visibility, (2) fasten safety she 
that a major medical problem connected _ belts firmly to decrease bouncing, (3) keep the 
with flying was the discovery of a method _ their eyes out of the cockpit, (4) most im- an 
to wipe out this pilot bugaboo which portant of all, watch a point of reference of 
washes out many a fledgling. In the cur- far from the plane—a road on the ground, pre 
rent United States Naval Medical Bulle- the horizon, or some cloud (students sick- 
tin. Lt. T. T. Flaherty of the Navy Medi- est during “wing-overs” were those who tis 
cal Corps describes the airsickness treat- glued their eyes to the controls instead of thi 
ment with which he already has prevented watching some far-off object), (5) avoid th 
disqualification of scores of promising air repeated performance of the same ma- th 
cadets. neuver, (6) if quite sick, stay “upstairs” ate 
Flaherty’s treatment takes advantage of until improved because trying to land int 
the remarkably close, yet very complicated while dizzy is dangerous. cre 
relation between nerves of the ears and As assurance that he had found a solu- lis 
eyes. Even when violent motion is making tion, Flaherty had the reports of many th 
the ear nerves send a scramble of impulses _ veteran pilots who, while flying blind with ley 


to the brain, the eyes, says Flaherty, can 
be educated to help the brain either inter- 
pret the ear sensations correctly or to ig- 
nore them. 

Flaherty knew that ballet dancers coun- 
teract dizziness and nausea by fixing their 
eyes on a member of the audience or a 


the eyes no longer able to tell the position 
in space, experienced vertigo. But the lieu- 
tenant had proof of his own after a ten- 
month period of using his system on some 
180 students whose flying careers were be- 
ing threatened by persistent airsickness. It 
failed to work on only one of his patients 








Skulduggery: The priceless Pek- 


ing Man skull, 500,000 years old, has 


been reported stolen by the Japs from 
Union Medical College in Peiping. 











Prized by anthropologists because it is . 

more perfect than the Java Man and Heidelberg specimens, Peking Man up- 
plied the initial proof that China had a Stone Age as well as Europe. Science 
won't suffer much from the loss because this plaster replica is exact in every 
detail and, with the reconstruction scientists ‘have made of the whole head, 
rests securely in the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. 
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—a man who had been abnormally sus- 
ceptible to car sickness, train sickness, and 
swing sickness all his life. 


Poo 





Smoothing Tin Cans 

When the Japs grabbed two-thirds of 
the world’s tin sources, the first suggested 
solution of the American tin-can shortage 
was substitution of glass containers. But 
for many canning plants the machinery 
change-over would have taken two years. 

Then came an electrolytic method of 
coating steel with tin. This electric-current 
process took only a third as much tin as 
the conventional technique of dipping steel 
sheets into vats of the molten metal. But 
the newer technique often produced dull 
and microscopically pitted surfaces instead 
of the shiny, glass-smooth ones needed to 
protect foods containing acids. 

Last week Westinghouse Electric scien- 
tists demonstrated that they have licked 
this obstacle. From a coil of copper tubing 
they broadcast radio waves that bombard 
the thin tin coating and blast from the tin 
atoms their electrons which, in turn, smash 
into other atoms. The prodigious heat 
created in each of these billions of col- 
lisions fuses the tin smoothly together, 
thus erasing the microscopic hills and val- 
leys. 

Westinghouse credits Glenn E. Stoltz, 
an Ohio State graduate who manages its 
metalworking section, with this idea for 
slicking up electrolytic tin plate. And in- 
dustry likes the idea so much that one of 
the nation’s largest steel mills is already 
using the technique to finish more than 
60 tons of 14-inch tin plate strip a day. 


Baby Facts 


Someday measles may be just about as 
well under control as smallpox—and for 
the same reason. Children will be vacci- 
nated against it. This was indicated by a 
report that Dr. G. W. Rake of the Squibb 
Institute at New Brunswick, N.J., made 
to the twelfth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, convened last 
week in Chicago. 

Because his work is still unfinished and 
because occasional occurrence of the dis- 
ease in Army camps makes new treatments 
a military secret, Dr. Rake could not tell 
the baby doctors everything he had dis- 
covered. Consequently he merely outlined 
the way he had cultivated the measles 
virus in chick embryos for seventeen 
months, After such long cultivation, the 
virus seems to change and, injected into 
susceptible children, it produces a mild 
form of measles which apparently protects 
them against the more dangerous natural 
ailment. 

From the meeting emerged other inter- 
esting data on children and their troubles: 


| Discussing protection of children against 
disease, Dr. Benjamin W. Carey of Pearl 











THE SHIP THAT WAS 


“BomBen 70 HEU" 


...and lived to laugh at the Japs! 


The yellow men thought they had sunk ber. 
But they reckoned without the seamanship 
of ber American officers, the grit of ber 
American crew, the rugged stamina of ber 
American turbines and blowers! They 
caught her one day in the Java Sea... 
thirty-six of their high-level bombers. They 
took their time — no need to call on their 
ancestors for bravery . . . she had no air 
support. First, she zig-zagged, made them 
waste many a bomb. They finally hit her, 
with enough explosives to kill two Jap 
cruisers. They bombed her to Japanese hell, 
but she didn’t like it there... The U. S. S. 
Marblehead came back to the U.S. A... 
1 3,000 miles eee 


We like to think that her Sturtevant forced 
draft fans played a big part in this miracu- 
lous story of the sea. Even if they played 
an infinitesimal part, we're proud as men 





behind the battle lines can be. Proud that 
another Yesterday of Sturtevant pioneer- 
ing* is bearing fruit in the battle for Vic- 
tory. And proud that Sturtevant’s mechani- 
cal skill of today can build to resist the 
hardest blows the Axis can deliver. 

*Many yesterdays ago, in 1886, the pioneering 
Scurtevant forced draft fans of the U.S.S. Alliance 
were cruise-tested . . . the first such test on U. S. 
warships. Sails were doomed from that day on... 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK « BOSTON, MASS. 











King Hezekiah’s 
tunnel was 


completed by 
SHOUTING! 





NCIENT KING HEZEKIAH undertook an 
ambitious project when he ordered a 
curved tunnel—1776 feet long—to be driven 
simultaneously from both ends. Lacking ac- 
curate instruments and measurements, the 
two crews of workmen made sure the head- 
ings would meet by shouting to each other 
as they approached the final “holing thru.” 
Scientific accuracy—the avoidance of “hit- 
or-miss” methods—has enabled Bruning to 
build an outstanding success in the manu- 
facture of materials and equipment for en- 
gineers and draftsmen. Bruning Rival 
Tracing Cloth, for instance, is helping to 
speed production in drafting rooms all over 
the country, because it is a better material 
on every count. Easy to erase—lasting in trans- 
parency—high in tensile strength and dura- 
bility—it is in step with the faster pace of to- 
day’s big production jobs. For information 
about Bruning Rival Tracing Cloth—and 
other Bruning time-saving products —see 
a Bruning representative. Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc. 





Fince 1897 

NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 

SPEEDS — SIMPLIFIES —AND PROTECTS A NATION'S DRAFTING 
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River, N.Y., credited immunization and 
such new treatments as sulfa drugs with 
helping bring about a quarter century of 
remarkable progress. As compared with 
1941, there were sixteen times as many 
deaths in 1917 from whooping cough, 
measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria; five 
times as many from pneumonia and tu- 
berculosis, and 30 times as many from 
typhoid fever. 


{ Dr. Ethel C. Dunham of the Labor De- 
partment’s children’s bureau revealed that 
29 states were planning to provide hos- 
pitalization and varying amounts of other 
maternity care for servicemen’s wives in 
1943. She added that the states had been 
given only $308,000 of the $1,500,000 of 
Social Security funds that they had asked 
for this purpose. 


4 Dr. Edgar E. Martmer of Detroit said 
city children were healthier than rural 
ones because of better medical care and 
better informed parents. Dr. S. O. Levin- 
son added that city residents’ blood con- 
tained ‘more antibodies to fight germs be- 
cause they have had more diseases than 
rural children. 


{ Dr. Lee Forrest Hill of Des Moines gave 
some tips on baby raising. Whether a baby 
is fed every three or four hours, given $ or 
6 ounces at a feeding, and at 10 p.m. or 
2 am. should be left up to the baby. As 
long as he eats, sleeps, grows, and doesn’t 
cry, he’s all right. In a slightly older child, 
spanking is less effective punishment than 
isolating from his playfellows or otherwise 
ignoring him. 


“Dr. Bert I. Beverly of Chicago said a 
child’s mental health is established when 
he is a tiny baby. It comes from a sense of 
security, a feeling given to a child from his 
birth by parents who want him, accept 
him as he is, and think no major altera- 
tions are necessary. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Britain’s ‘Britain’ 

Americans received further assistance 
toward a better understanding of their 
British allies last week with the appear- 
ance of a pocket-sized magazine called 
Britain. Published by the British Infor- 
mation Services, the empire’s fact center 
and publicity mill in New York, the new 
monthly went out to the 70,000 subscribers 
of the recently suspended weekly, Bulle- 
tins From Britain. Newsstand sales will 
follow shortly at 10 cents a copy (sub- 
scription price: $1 per year), and distri- 
bution of the new publication will be 
limited to the United States. 

A shoestring publication, turned out by 
Robert O. Ballou, an American author, 
and two women assistants, Britain’s Vol. 1 
No. 1 nevertheless presented a professional 
appearance. A four-page center spread 
presents excellent photos of a British con- 
voy taking tanks to Russia, and there are 
a score of literary contributions (many of 
them reprints) by such well known Brit- 
ishers as Storm Jameson, John Masefield, 
Walter de la Mare, Dorothy Sayers, C. S. 
Forester, and Sir Stafford Cripps. Tucked 
in between the features are tidbits of in- 
formation, poems, reproductions of comic 
and political cartoons, and a number of 
current British quips, among them the fol- 
lowing instruction to plane spotters: “If 
you see an airplane flying backward, it’s 
an Italian pursuit plane!” 

For good measure, Editor Ballou in- 
cluded a quiz page to test the readers’ 
knowledge of Britain. Typical question: 
How does the island of Britain compare in 
area to the United States? (a) two-thirds, 
(b) the size of California, (c) one-fortieth, 
or (d) .one-twelfth.* 








*The answer: One-fortieth the size. 
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Deathless Deer: Latest arrival in the comic strips is a powerful, haughty, 
and beautiful Egyptian princess who made her debut in 26 daily papers last 
week as Deathless Deer. Conceived by Alicia Patterson, editor-publisher of the 
Hempstead, N. Y., Newsday, and drawn by Neysa McMein, Princess Deer dies 
in the fourth strip and comes to life in the twentieth century. Miss Patterson’s 
father, Capt. Joseph M. Patterson, publisher of The New York Daily News, 


suggested the title and his big Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate will 


handle it along with best sellers like Dick Tracy. 
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EDUCATION 


Embarrassing Profit 


Because the war will plunge most Amer- 
ican colleges deep into the red, Harvard 
University was embarrassed last week to 
aynounce that for the year ended last 
June 30 it had made its largest operating 
profit in several years: $159,239. 

It all happened because of a slip-up in 
predictions. A nonprofit institution, the 
university ordinarily prevents annual sur- 
pluses by contributing foreseeable profits 
to some sort of public service. But this 
year no surplus was expected; in fact, at 
the beginning of the year officials cut the 
budget of Harvard College, largest depart- 
ment in the university, by 10 per cent 
(about $350,000). This was intended to 
cover the loss in new tuition revenue, 
which turned out to be $314,000. But the 
hitch came when students already in col- 
lege did not drop out as fast as anticipated. 
From now on they will, and Harvard au- 
thorities already predict a deficit of $500,- 
000 by next June 30. 
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Britannica’s First Atlas 


Going into the map business in the midst 
of a global war might strike the average 
layman as comparable to starting an auto- 
mobile factory in 1942. Yet the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica has proved itself un- 
daunted by publishing the first world atlas 
in its history. Half its 500 pages resemble 
those of any other atlas, for they contain 
the usual physical and political maps, and 
a gazeteer of 100,000 entries. In between 
lie the unusual features—sections called 
“Geographical Summaries” and “World 
Spheres of Influence” which combine and 
tabulate vast amounts of statistical data 
so that anyone with time to study them 
can learn the importance of military con- 
quest. 

Thus, Geographical Summaries take up 
in turn the world’s seven big geographical 
areas—the three Americas, Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and Australasia. The details on each 
of these divisions are organized in the same 
fashion—a brief descriptive chapter, nine 
tables of comparative statistics on the area 
and population, products, trades, communi- 
cations, transportation, currency, military 
expenditures, military personnel, and mili- 
tary equipment and organization of all 
the political divisions within the area; 
then detailed statistics for each country. 
The Spheres of Influence present similar 
comparative data—including a bit of his- 
tory and government—for all the nations 
within the respective orbits of the United 
States, Britain, France, Germany, Japan, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

With this graphic presentation of geo- 
Politicc—a science Hitler took seriously 
while those he was to fight laughed—the 
atlas shows clearly how the Axis can hold 





Are you supporting a hobgoblin? 











A watery goblin plays hob with drinks made with ordinary club 
soda. Melting Ice. His air bubbles escape, eat sparkle-bubbles alive, 
leave your drink flat. Ice water drowns what’s left. 











Fool him. Use Canada Dry Water and 
sip finer-flavored drinks. Its “PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION™ —millions of tinier bub- 
bles—holds that sparkle! 


Marathon dance! You'll be amazed 
how much longer an opened bottle of 
Canada Dry Water keeps its sparkle* 
Buy the big bottle—save money—con- 
serve caps! 







P. $. When you’re out, speak up for this finer 
club soda and get a better drink. For better gin- 
ger ale highballs, always get “the Champagne of 
Ginger Ales”—Canada Dry! Also try Canada Dry 
Tom Collins Mixer and Lime Rickey. 


CANADA DRY 
WATER” sf 
-PN-POINT canBONATiOn | 


the famous Canada Dry method of 
achieving livelier and longer.lasting zest! 


MIX WITH FRUIT JUICES—IT'S DELICIOUS! 
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Tall glass—ice 
cubes—fill with 
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pleases the men—a subtle po 
tency that delights che women — 
versatile quality that gives any 
drink “that extra something.” 4 


liquor. 
FULL 100 PROOF 

with the robust body of a mellow e 
whiskey and the smoothness of 
arare brandy. ~ 

SOUND PACKAGE STORES 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION ¢ 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 3 








LenGIVE NEWSWEEK, AT THESES 


THIS CHRISTMAS 
GIVE NEWSWEEK 


Give the running record of the 
most momentous year of our lives— 
1943. Give the one news source that 
tells the whole world story, from fact 
to effect, in news forecasts . . . news 
analysis . . . news significance. 





SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING GIFT 
RATES. 
1 One-year Gift Subscription $ 5 
2 One-year Gift Subscriptions $ 7.50 
3 One-year Gift Subscriptions $10 
Additional Subscriptions, each,$ 3.25 


Include your own new or renewal 
subscription at these prices, which 
apply when gifts are made by one 
person. 


The Christmas issue of Newsweek 
will be delivered in a colorful pres- 
entation envelope, and your gifts will 
be announced by an attractive gift 
card inscribed with your name. Send 
your gift order today. 


Newsweek 


The Magasine of News Significance 


Newsweek Building, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 























so little of the world’s geography and still 
possess such strength. For the map shows 
that the Axis controls such strategic con- 
tinental borders of the world as the coast 
of France. Further, a study of the data 
enables the average person to understand 
why certain statements appear in war 
communiqués. 

For example, Britain recently announced 
that the occupied island of Madagascar will 
be returned to France after the war. The 
tables for Madagascar show that econom- 
ically it is valueless—its role in world com- 
merce is minor; its French population of 
25,000 was barely enough for a garrison; 
industrial development is lacking; mineral 
resources are limited. 

But the reader can also discover Mada- 
gascar’s high strategic value in wartime. 
For geopoliticians have found that four 
fundamental patterns spread over the 
world: (1) natural resources, (2) facilities 
built by man, (3) human activities and 
institutions, and (4) men’s ideas and 
ideals. Where all four combine to form a 
favorable setting there is strength—oc- 
curring in only seven regions of the world: 
(1) the United States, (2) Western 
Europe, (3) Eastern Europe, (4) India, 
(5) Eastern Asia, (6) the East Indian Re- 
gion, (7) Southeastern South America. 
The map shows Madagascar at the junc- 
tion of Europe and Asia. Thus the island is 
a valuable outpost for the defense of India. 
(ENcycLoparpia Britannica Worip At- 
Las. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Subscription edition, $20; trade edi- 
tion, $8.95.) 
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Flannagan’s Finale 


The one thing in the world John B. 
Flannagan most wanted was a retrospec- 
tive show. He has one now—a beautifully 
installed exhibit of 43 sculptures and 95 
drawings at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. But Flannagan isn’t on hand to 
enjoy it; nine months ago he committed 
suicide. 

It is a final ironic twist that Flannagan’s 
reputation as a superb sculptor should now 
be spreading. In his 47 years he knew no 


Museum Modern Art 
Flannagan used fieldstone for... 


... his spinbdlic “Triumph of the E99,” and his “Figure of Dignity” 
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fame—only wretchedness, poverty, and un- 
happiness. He hated the orphan asylum to 
which he was sent at 5, after his news- 
paperman-father died in Fargo, S. D. But 
during his seven years there he began to 
carve. When authorities took away his 
knife, the 7-year-old boy sharpened stray 
scraps of tin and used them instead. 

Still driven by the creative urge, Flan- 
nagan at 19 managed to go to the Minneap- 
olis Art Institute, even though he had to 
work by night as a telegraph operator and 
freight biller to support his mother and 
two brothers. There followed a wartime 
interlude of service as an able-bodied sea- 
man in the merchant marine, and a post- 
war period of job hunting in New York. 
There for six months Flannagan’s home 
was the subway, and starvation drove him 
to the verge of suicide. Then a friend got 
him a job on Arthur B. Davies’s farm. 
Flannagan recovered his health and began 
painting. 

But Flannagan feared the ease with 
which he painted might be his downfall. 
He burned all his paintings and took up 
wood carving. Then he abandoned that for 
the more difficult job of carving directly 
in stone and, since he couldn’t afford quar- 
ried stone, used fieldstone. “Its very rude- 
ness,” he said, “seems to me more in har- 
mony with simple direct statement.” 

This simplicity and the tenderness of 
Flannagan’s sculpture—mostly animals and 
female figures and heads—strongly con- 
trasted with his turbulent character. He 
alternated between great creative spasms 
that exhausted him and fallow periods 
when he was desperately unhappy. An ar- 
rangement with the Weyhe Galleries which 
gave him $25 a week for all his work kept 
him just short of poverty; then came a 
year of comparative security when in 
1982 a Guggenheim Fellowship financed 
his stay in Ireland. There he sculpted a 
mountain goat—his famous “Figure of 
Dignity.” “Met Gets Flannagan’s Goat,” 
he quipped, when the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art bought it. 

Back from Ireland, Flannagan began a 
series of paranoiac drunks which finally 
ended with his wife’s leaving him and his 
going to Bloomingdale Sanitarium for 
seven months. This in turn was followed 
by another relatively stable period, in 
which he remarried and got several good 
commissions, including one for a large male 
figure for the Samuel Memorial in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia. 

Then came another disaster. Knocked 
down by a car, Flannagan suffered a brain 
dot that left him with faltering speech, 
weak health, and so destitute that his 
studio furniture was auctioned off for non- 
payment of rent. This time the Buchholz 
Gallery stepped in with a living in return 
for his output. But the pains in his head 
worsened, and an hour or two of work so 
exhausted him that he couldn’t brush the 
stone dust from his clothes. Finally, last 
Jan. 6, he turned on the gas. 











How to make a rusty plow 
cut 3-inch armor plate 


SouNDS impossible? Not a bit! All you do is me/t the plow. For 
example, an old plow weighing 100 pounds supplies enough scrap 
metal for twelve 75 millimeter armor-piercing projectiles! 

This illustrates why Uncle Sam is urgently asking everybody to 
turn in old iron and steel. In response, the people of the Northwest, 
in towns, in cities and on farms, are going a// out in salvaging scrap. 

In 1941, 177,985 tons of scrap rolled East and West over the 
Northern Pacific Railway. In the first six months of 1942, another 
111,263 tons swelled this total. 

In addition, Northern Pacific’s own shops and yards 
have yielded, since Pearl Harbor, 50,000 tons of old 
metal. This scrap, together with commercial scrap 
collected along our line, is moving swiftly to steel 
furnaces over the “Main Street of the Northwest.” 
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PROMPT RELIEF! 
Help Nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


@ Sore, stiff aching muscles torture you 
after you do a little unaccustomed exer- 
cise? It’s probably because of an accu- 
mulation of waste products, called fatigue 
acids, in them! Absorbine Jr. can help 
you. Its fast, stimulating action increases 
the circulation in many sore muscles so 
fresh blood can carry these acids away 
from this area. 


Prompt Relief. Splash those sore, 
stiff muscles with Absorbine Jr. As it 
goes to work, muscies can relax: Swelling 
subsides—soreness cna stiffness seem to 
drift away. It’s blessed relief! Aiways 
keep Absorbine Jr> handy. $1.25 a bottle 
if fice cote 

ree sample is 
desired, address ni Mous 


W. F. Young, Inc. Oh, 
220R Lyman St. Athign't¥ing ® 
Springfield, Mass. Straing ane, 

: nd 


ABSORBINE JR. 











READ 
TOMORROW'S NEWS 
TODAY 


From Newsweek’s ‘‘Periscope’’ for 


SEPTEMBER 14... 
‘6. . . the Germans have good reason for 
their alarm about the West African coast.”’ 


From newspaper headlines for 


NOVEMBER 8... 
“U.S. Attacks French West Africa.’’ 
Keep ahead of the headlines with ‘Peri- 
scope’’—an exclusive Newsweek feature. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


1 Year $5 2 Years $7.50 3 Years $10 


Newsweek 


The Magasine of News Significance 
Newsweek Building 152 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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MOVIES 


Bewitching Witch 

United Artists, which Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, and Charlie Chaplin 
set up twenty-odd years ago to distribute 
their own films, this summer found itself 
in an embarrassing predicament. It had 
almost no films of its own to distribute. 
So last September it entered into an un- 
precedented deal with Paramount. From 
them it contracted to buy 22 movies over 
the next two years for a purchase price of 
approximately $4,500,000. Nineteen of the 
films will be outdoor epics produced by 
Harry Sherman (of the Hopalong Cassidy 
series). The other three are regular Para- 
mount features, and of these the first 
released under the United Artists label is 
“I Married a Witch.” 

With the French refugee René Clair 
directing, and Fredric March and Veron- 
ica Lake heading the cast, this adaptation 
of Thorne Smith’s posthumously pub- 
lished novel “The Passionate Witch” tots 
up on the credit side of the UA ledger. 
The Robert Pirosh-Marc Connelly script 
begins with a prologue set in New England 
of 1690, where Puritan Jonathan Wooley 
(March) righteously denounces a skittish 








A witch in a fur coat twitches a son of the Puritans 


young witch and her sorcerer father. Be. 
fore the unholy couple are barbecued at 
the stake, and their unregenerate sou 
cautiously confined to a sturdy oak, the 
witch manages to have the last word. It 
is her necromantic notion that Wooley 
and his sons’ sons should always marry 
the wrong woman. 

A quick montage illustrates the potency 
of this curse down through the centuries 
and up to the present, when another 
Wooley (still March) is running for gov. 
ernor and about to marry the shrewish 
daughter (Susan Hayward) of his most 
influential backer. At this point a bolt of 
lightning rends the ancient oak, and the 
two wrathful wraiths are released to play 
hob with their hereditary enemy. 

Although “I Married a Witch” doesn’t 
rely as much on trick photography as 
Thorne Smith’s “Topper” series, the war- 
locks do indulge in such poltergeist phe. 
nomena as hitchhiking on broomsticks and 
insinuating themselves into whisky bot- 
tles both before and after they decide to 
materialize—the witch in the form, face, 
and hair-do of Miss Lake; the father in 
the vacated, roly-poly body of Cecil Kella- 
way which he happens to find lying 
around. 

The story of this predictably sentimen- 
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tal sabbath isn’t always as effective as it 
might be, but in its subtler moments— 
particularly in the satiric debacle of 
March’s marriage to Miss Hayward—the 
comedy-fantasy is as delightful as anyone 
has a right to expect from the director of 
“Le Million” and “The Ghost Goes West.” 
Both co-stars give the director his due, 
and Elizabeth Patterson and Robert 
Benchley help out in the occasional 
pinches. But the actor who makes the 
most of his opportunity is Kellaway as the 
bibulous Merlin who can easily change the 
rest of the cast into frogs but somehow, 
in his cups, can’t quite remember the 
ABC’s of abracadabra. 


Merchant Marine Tribute 


RKO-Radio’s “The Navy Comes 
Through” makes its patriotic, timely, and 
melodramatic point without very much 
help from a personal narrative that in- 
volves George Murphy, Pat O’Brien, and 
Jane Wyatt in a clutter of plot clichés. In 
its better moments, however, this is an 
exciting record of a Navy gun crew that 
has been assigned to a merchant ship 
bound for England with a cargo of muni- 
tions. En route the gobs shell a few U- 
boats out of the water, capture a German 
supply ship, and use it as an ingenious— 
not to mention ingenuous—solution to the 
submarine menace. These action scenes are 
realistically staged; the reliable cast in- 
cludes Carl Esmond, Jackie Cooper, Desi 
Arnaz, Frank Jenks, Max Baer, and Ray 
Collins; and the authors remember to pay 
their sincere respects to the dungareed 
heroes of our merchant marine. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Wuo Done Ir? (Universal) : If age can- 
not wither nor custom stale the strictly 
finite variety of Abbott and Costello’s 
comedy, it certainly isn’t from lack of op- 
portunity. The chief difference between 
their eighth co-starring vehicle and its 
predecessors is that this flimsy whimsy 
presents the boys as a pair of soda jerkers 
who pass themselves off as police detectives 
when a corpse turns up his toes in a broad- 
casting studio. Those who can’t get enough 
of Messrs. A and C will be glad to hear 
that the customary song-and-dance acts 
have been omitted in favor of more gags 
and slapstick. William Gargan, William 

dix, Jerome Cowan. 


Srreer or Cuance (Paramount): Al- 
though amnesia is a well-worn springboard 
for a jackknife into melodrama, this 
modest-budget adaptation of Cornell Wool- 
rich’s “The Black Curtain” is an engross- 
ing departure from the run of the movie 


. Murder-mill. Credit Garrett Fort’s taut 


script, Jack Hively’s direction, and a cast 
to match. Burgess Meredith: subtly char- 
acterizes the amnesia victim who recovers 
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for the things the nation 
needs to win the war— 
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Towels 


Because one towel dries the 
hands thoroughly and does it 
quickly, you will find that 
Straubel Texturized Towels 
prevent waste and assure 
economy. They are pleasant 
to use, too, for they leave 
no lint on the skin. Write for 
free testing samples taday! 


SthaubeLl 


PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 

















“YOU ASK ME 
WHAT I 
WANT. . .” 


“Really want to know?” writes 
2nd. Lieut. H. P., Marine Air Corps, 
Midway Island... 

“Newsweek, sent air mail as soon 
as it hits the stands.” 

In all our scattered outposts, Ma- 
rines, Soldiers and Sailors eagerly 
look for news from all the battle 
fronts and from the home front. 

In Newsweek, they find the straight 
story of their world, streamlined into 
100 minutes of absorbing reading. 

Everyone you know in the armed 
services will thank you for your gift 
of Newsweek on this wartime Christ- 
mas. 

SPECIAL RATE 
TO THE ARMED FORCES 


$3.25 A YEAR 
Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


Newsweek Building 
152 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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his memory.to find that he is being hunted 
down for a murder he may or may not 
have committed; and Claire Trevor is ex- 
cellent as his unwitting aid in piecing to- 
gether the unremembered past. Louise 
Platt, Sheldon Leonard, Frieda Inescort, 
Jerome Cowan. 








Tuunper Brrps (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): In the rare moments when it hits 
the mark, this is an interesting record of 
the Chinese, British, and American youths 
who are being taught to fly at Arizona’s 
Thunderbird Field. The studio has con- 
tributed Technicolor photography, a good 
cast, and a special commentary by John 
Gunther—but nothing in the way of in- 
spiration. The paramount question is who 
will win Gene Tierney. The leading can- 
didates are John Sutton as a young Eng- 
lish student and Preston Foster as a 
tough, sentimental civilian _ instructor. 
Hint: Ah, youth. 








RADIO 


Welles Unlimited 


Ceiling Unlimited, the new CBS _ ra- 
dio series sponsored by the Lockheed and 
Vega Aircraft Corps., is unique. For the 
first time a major plane manufacturer 
has bought network time for weekly coast- 
to-coast broadcasts (Mondays at 7:15 
p.m. EWT). And the show, carrying only 
institutional advertising, glorifies the en- 
tire aviation industry and all makes of 
planes. 

Even the producer is unique—Orson 
Welles, who at 27 has been in the boy- 
wonder class for the four years since his 
broadeast of an imaginary invasion from 
Mars threw large hunks of the populace 
into a panic. 
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Pre iring for the program, Lockheed. 
Vega backstopped genius by setting up a 
research bureau in Washington under 
Harold R. Isaacs, former CBS Washington 
staff writer. In addition to generating 
program ideas and digging “true story” 
material out of the services and govern. 
ment agencies, Isaacs also had to steer 
scripts through the complications of censor- 
ship. 

Here the chief catch was getting the 
scripts. The sponsors and their agency, 
Lord & Thomas, found Welles hard to pin 
down. He had to shoot a new ending for 
the film of “Journey into Fear,” a movie 
he made for RKO last winter. He was 
cooking up another CBS radio series on 
South America for the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs (it starts Nov. 15 and 
will run Sundays at 8 p.m. EWT). Mexi- 
can movie interests were after him to write 
a romantic story for Dolores del Rio. Har- 
ried agency executives complained they 
couldn’t get in touch with him; he offered 
to talk business any midnight at “21,” 
Hollywood’s favorite New York night 
spot.* 

Only two weeks before the premiére 
Welles finally turned up in Washington. 
Material for four scripts was in hand, but 
Welles, who was to write, produce, direct, 
and act, still hadn’t made up his mind 
which to put on first. 

Then title trouble developed. Ceiling 
Unlimited was Welles’s choice, but the 
sponsors disagreed. He hit the ceiling. To 
the day before the debut Lockheed and 
Columbia press agents had to keep call- 





*Welles may not be free for long. He might 
be drafted though the chances are minimized 
by his work for the CIAA and his draft 
classification. He received his present 1-B 
status—now an obsolete limited-service cate- 
gory—last year for a combination of spinal 
displacement, heart murmur, and flat feet. 


SURES | 


Orson Welles discussed Ceiling Unlimited with J. Harrison Hartley (left) of 
the Navy and Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surles, Army public-relations chief 
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ing it simply “the new Orson Welles pro- 
.” Then genius won. 

Meanwhile Welles last week got round 
to touring Lockheed-Vega’s California 
plants. Sporting an employe’s identification 
badge, he poked his nose into machinery, 
ate box lunches with executives, and told 
workmen that if the show wasn’t one of 
the best on the air, it would be his fault 
alone. 

When the premiére went on this Monday 
it was all Welles and a yard wide. Boe- 
ing’s Flying Fortress (Douglas and Vega 
also build them under license) was the 
hero and in typical Wellesian style the 
show brought back to life Leonardo da 
Vinci, one of the earliest dabblers in the 
theory cf flight. And there was plenty of 
opportunity for the booming Welles voice 
to declaim the rolling Welles periods: “O 
Flying Fortress, O living answer to the 
eyes of nations! . . . The free people wait 
and watch the sky for your coming; the 
people enslaved pray for your coming. 
Fly well!” 





Henderson’s Quiz Program 


When the 100,000,000th question about 
rationing arrived at the Office of Price 
Administration, Leon Henderson broke 
down. Then he decided radio was the 
quickest way to give the most people all 
the answers. Experienced as a guest on 
Information Please, he starred in his own 
program last Thursday night at 6:30 p.m. 
(EWT) over CBS—the first performance 
of A Hundred Million Questions. The fif- 
teen-minute weekly series is designed to ex- 
plain the hows and whys and whens of ra- 
tioning and price fixing. “Half a million 
Americans go to their ration boards daily 
with these questions,” Henderson. ex- 
plained. 

Like Information Please, A Hundred 
Million Questions will consist for the most 
part of quiz sessions, the questioners be- 
ing the members of any one of the 5.600 
local rationing and price-fixing boards 
throughout the country. Henderson will 
supply the answers—sometimes to ration- 
ing boards in actual session. 

Typical of what’s to come was the first 
program, originating in Washington—a 
homespun, cracker-barrel discussion of gas 
and tires with the Fairfax (Va.) County 
ration board. At one point Board Chair- 
man John Rust, a lawyer-farmer, asked the 
Administrator how it happened that news- 
papers sometimes published hints of future 
rationing before even the local boards 
have heard anything about them? “You 
certainly have a right to squawk on that 
one,” Henderson admitted. “We have a 
general rule on OPA not to talk publicly 
about any plans for further rationing . . . 
But there are lots of smart newspapermen 
in Washington—and elsewhere—who know 
where shortages are developing . . . Some- 
times, a careless word is dropped.” 








This Typewriter 


has been 
to War... 








...Will you 






Typewriters, too, are casualties, This 
one was executing essential tasks on board a 
U. 8. warship when carrier-borne enem 
aircraft attacked, Note how portions of t 
machine have been melted by fire which, 
incidentally, burned out the desk from under it. 


sell one to replace it? 


Here’s a veteran of our Navy. ..no 
longer -able to serve under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

“Make good my loss’’ is what this 
Underwood says to you, to every man 
who runs an,office. 

Mutely it asks the question ‘‘Have 
you yet sold to the government one- 
fourth of your machines ?’’ 

Doubtless, you already know that 
Underwood Elliott Fisher and other 


typewriter manufacturers are busy 
turning out fighting equipment. 
Consequently our government looks 
to you for the extra typewriters so vitally 
needed to speed the Nation’s victory. 
Telephone the nearest Underwood 
Elliott Fisher branch. Join the patri- 
otic companies who are sharing their 
typewriters with our Army and Navy. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of typewriters, adding and accounting machines 
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Depend on Kohler 
Electric Plants for 
light and power— 
anywhere, 





1500 watts— 
110-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 up to 
10,000watts,A.C. 
or D.C. $235 up. 























Turse rugged plants are quickly in- 
stalled on excavators, draglines, dredg- 
ers, concrete mixers . . . easily mov- 
able on small trucks ... essential 
equipment on road work, in building 
projects, at lumber camps, in defense 
industries everywhere. 

Kohler Plants are widely used on 
farms, at air fields and oil wells ... 
for emergency current for hospitals, 
Police radio and vital utilities—wher- 
evér electricity must be on call. Thou- 
sands are in U.S. Government service, 
on land and sea. 

Fully automatic, compact, sturdy, 
weather-proof, easily installed and 
maintained, efficient, economical. 
Many models, sizes and prices. . . . 
Investigate— 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 


KOHLER or KOMLER 


ELECTRIC: ANTS 
Planned Plumbing ‘ind Heating 
KOHLER CO, = Kehler, Wis, 


Please sen ll information 
about Kohle: be > 


Name > 
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Defeat of a Dream 


by JOHN LARDNER 


M.. B. J. (Trader) Rickey is not 
only baseball’s foremost collector of 
matched $10 bills and rare old 20s and 
C-notes, but a man of high vision. Fol- 
lowing his elevation to the post of 
official genius of the Brooklyn ball 
club (Newsweek, Nov. 9), the Trad- 
er revealed certain ambitions he had 
treasured in connection with his home 
city of St. Louis. . 

The Dodgers spoiled his civic dreams 
by offering him $80,000 a year for five 
years. How in the name of gracious, 
as the Trader would say, can you dream 
when people dangle that type of lettuce 
in your face? 

Before Mr. Rickey was so rudely 
interrupted, his bounding patriotism 
had led him to conceive a mighty proj- 
ect: an all-St. Louis World Series. 
Laugh if you want to. They laughed 
at Fulton, too, and Columbus had them 
in stitches. But look what happened 
(having mislaid my encyclopaedia; I 
am not quite sure what did happen; 
something pretty sensational, hy all 
the indications) . 

The average earthbound mortal gulps 
at the very sound of the phrase—“all- 
St. Louis World Series.” There have 
been all-New York World Series in 
gross lots. There was once, back in 1906, 
an all-Chicago World Series. An all- 
Boston World Series is not a thought 
to shock the intellect—it almost ma- 
terialized in 1914. And if Cornelius 
Mack had not dismantled his proud 
Athletics before the season of 1915, 
there would have been an _all-Phila- 
delphia World Series. But-an all-St. 
Louis series has the Ripley touch. 

Things have been so tough in St. 
Louis over the years that just the 
other day Mr. Sam Breadon, thrifty 
Cardinal rajah, emitted a complaint 
that is almost as old as himself. 

“There’s not room in this town for 
two of us,” wailed Samuel. “St. Louis 
cannot support two major-league ball 
clubs. Woe is us.” 

You infer from Mr. Breadon’s poign- 
ant speech that somebody should move 
over, and I don’t think Sam means the 
Cardinals. The Cards, after all, have 
just won a pennant, their sixth. The 
Browns have never won a pennant at all, 
not since the modern rivalry of the 
National and American Leagues began 
in 1901. Mr. Breadon seems to be hint- 
ing strongly that the Browns cede their 


rights to those three cash customers 
who clutter up the St. Louis ball park 
on the average Wednesday afternoon 
and go away and cut throats with 
someone else. 

When Trader Rickey severed his 
connection with Mr. Breadon and the 
Cardinals, to save Sam’l from starva- 
tion, he got two big offers. They were 
practically equal. Both the Dodgers and 
the St. Louis Browns, with a light 
laugh at wage ceilings, promised Mr. 
Rickey $80,000 per annum. The Trader 
is a stanch St. Louisan, and the Brown 
offer interested him strangely. 


The Trader knows St. Louis base- 
ball, having been raised in its bosom. 
He knows that the fans of St. Louis— 
there were more than three, till the 
heat got them—have a deep and abiding 
affection for the Browns that 40 years 
of defeat have not completely ex- 
tinguished. Given equal inducements, 
St. Louis probably would prefer the 
Browns. It was chiefly because Trader 
Rickey presented his chain-farm system 
to the Cardinals that the latter stepped 
out in front in the matter of success 
and fame. 

The Browns know, and Rickey knows, 
that the Browns, possessed of the same 
advantages, might some day shoulder 
the Cardinals out of town, or at any 
rate monopolize the love of those three 
paying clients. That is why the Browns 
matched the Brooklyn offer. That is 


_ why the Trader hesitated. To make 


the temptation more succulent, the 
Browns produced a good ball team this 
year, one that finished in third place 
and took the blankets off some fine 
young players. 

In the end, the wealthy Brooklyns 
raised the ante and got their man. 
They gave the Trader a contract that 
pays off for five years come hell or 
cancellation of baseball. The Browns 
couldn’t meet that. Nor could they, 
I suspect, match the appeal of Brook- 
lyn money to the Trader’s collector’s 
instinct. Every collector wants new 
specimens. Mr. Rickey has already 
got some Brown money in his museum. 
Brooklyn cash is widely popular with 
connoisseurs. 

So much, then, for dreams and visions 
—unless the Browns can find them- 
selves another genius at slightly lower 
rates. 
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SPORTS 
The Football Parade 


Those Joja Juggernauts rolled on last 
Saturday, while innocent bystanders 
gulped and tried to imagine one state 
having two such teams. Georgia Tech 
whaled a fair Kentucky outfit 47-7; 
Georgia, even while giving the stellar 
Frankie Sinkwich something of a rest, ad- 
ministered a horrible 75-0 drubbing to a 
Florida team with a bit of a reputation for 
giant-killing. 

Boston College remained undefeated 
with a 28-0 beating of Temple; Tulsa, 
ringing up an easy 34-6 defeat of Okla- 
homa A. & M., lost its unscored-on dis- 
tinction. But out of the ever-tightening 
ring of undefeated major elevens tumbled 
Wisconsin, conqueror of Ohio State a fort- 
night ago, by a 6-0 loss to Iowa. Other 
upsets included Indiana’s 7-0 defeat of 
Minnesota, Mississippi State’s shading of 
Tulane by the same margin, and Navy’s in- 
credible tiptilting of Penn to an identical 
tune. In the same category were Dart- 
mouth’s 19-7 defeat of Princeton, Brown’s 
90-14 triumph over Holy Cross, and Cor- 
nell’s 13-7 decision over a Yale team which 
had found itself and supposedly was on its 
way to glory. 

The West Coast made a shambles of all 
the forecasts with a clean sweep for the 
upsetters. Southern California smashed 
California 21-7; Stanford upset Washing- 
ton 20-7, and Oregon beat a highly favored 
UC.L.A. unit 14-7, 

Although both principals had been beat- 
en before, the Notre Dame-Army game 
was the big contest of the day and drew 
75,000 spectators to Yankee Stadium. 
Army was never a serious threat, but the 
Cadets bottled up Angelo Bertelli so well 
that he completed only four passes out of 
eighteen attempts. The first Irish score 
came in the third period after they re- 
covered a fumble on the Cadet’s 35-yard 
line. The South Benders made it 13-0 in 
the fourth when a pass from Bertelli 
bounced from the paws of two Army de- 
fenders to be seized by end George 
Murphy. 

Other important scores—East: Louisiana 
State 26, Fordham 13; Colgate 35, Colum- 
bia 26. Midwest: Michigan 35, Harvard 
7; inois 14, Northwestern 7; Great Lakes 
42, Purdue 0; Ohio State 59, Pittsburgh 
19; Missouri 26, Nebraska 6. South: Ala- 
bama 29, South Carolina 0; Texas 20, Bay- 
lor 0; Rice 40, Arkansas 9; Texas A. & M. 
27, Southern Methodist 20. 


Tue Pros: Don Hutson grabbed three 
touchdown passes and kicked three extra 
points to help the Green Bay Packers 
trounce the Cleveland Rams 80-12. The 21 
pomts brought Hutson’s total to 103 for 
the year, eight more than the National 
Football League scoring record he set last 
year. Meanwhile, the Chicago Bears re- 
tamed their lead of the Western Division 
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Bevsine a gestapo-man bothering with a search warrant 
if he wanted to come in and look around! 

Our forefathers never heard of Hitler. Believing in the sanctity of 
the home, they planted a bristling watchdog right on the threshold 
of every American household. Into the Bill of Rights they anchored, 
among many others, this great protection: That no search warrant 
shall be issued except for “probable cause”; and that every warrant 
must describe “the place to be searched and the persons or things 
to be seized.” 


No mass snooping here, no invading a man’s castle on the whim 
of a cop! Which is one of the many 
reasons why GUS bearings for weap- 
ons of war are rolling out in a flood of 
fighting steel. 








BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


& KF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
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TRONIZE 
HOTELS? 


N New York, the Hotel New 

Yorker offers you more real 
value for your dollar in down- 
right comfort and satisfaction. 
It has everything: location, repu- 
tation, Cuisine, service, accom- 
modations; everything that will 
make you feel you’re living—not 
merely stopping—in the big city. 
The 3,000,000 travelers who’ve 
patronized the New Yorker since 
1930 are the finest recommenda- 
tion we can give you. 
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Rums 


of superb quality from 
historic Jamaica 


Three Dagger es7Proor 


A superlative rum, smooth 
and fragrant as liqueur. 
Makes a glorious Rum 
Old-Fashioned-a delight- 
ful Rum and Soda. Care- 
fully aged 10 YEARS. 


One Dagger . 97 rroor 


A rum of distinctive, 
pleasing flavour. Puts a= 
special sparkle in holiday f 

cocktails. 5 YEARS QLD. |" 


Dagger Punches7proor iam 


Rich, mellow, soft and } 
satisfying. Guests applaud ff} 
its refreshing fragrance Baan 
and “different” flavour in 

punches, cocktails and 
highballs. 8 YEARS OLD. 


Made by J. Wroy & Nephew lLtd., Jamaica. oldest and 
largest rum house in the British West Indies. Est.117 years, 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 














NEWSWEEK 








Richard 
Decker 
in The 

New Yorker 


I hope mine isn’t too tired to jump. I had to 
ride him all the way in from Old Westbury 


by blanking the Brooklyn Dodgers 35-0 
for their twentieth straight victory. The 
Washington Redskins stayed atop their 
division by defeating the Chicago Cardi- 
nals 28-0. 





Riding on a Pony 

The 57th National Horse Show plus an 
extra seven days’ racing at Belmont Park 
made it Pony Week in New York. 

It was also Pony-Up Week. When the 
racing interests of the nation planned a 
countrywide contribution to war charities 
early this year, sportswriters sang im- 
polite, incredulous tunes on their type- 
writers (NEwswEEK, March 30). Last 
week, their polite tones would have made 
a Mozart minuet sound like “Der Fihrer’s 
Face.” 

Under the leadership of Herbert Bayard 
Swope, chairman of the New York State 
Racing Commission, the nation’s horse 
parks had pledged $2,000,000. Not only 
had that contribution been met, but V- 
Week at Belmont, in which all profits for 


a meeting from Nov. 5 through Nov. 11 


were to be lumped atop the heap, put 
racing over the top by half a million. _ 
Unfortunately, however, V-Week was 
marred artistically by the absence of some 
of the best horses of the country. Shut 
Out, the 1942 Derby winner, had retired 


for the season with a leg injury. Whirl- 
away was booked to remain at Pimlico, as 
was Riverland, the four-year-old ex-plater 
which had conquered Whirlaway on Nov. 
3. Despite the lack of equine stars, those 
who could beg, borrow, steal, or even buy 
a ride to Belmont turned out and for once 
had the satisfaction of losing money at a 
race track—if satisfaction it ever can be— 
in a good cause. 


€ Red flannel underwear was de rigueur at 
the National Horse Show last Saturday. 
It had to be, or de rigueur mortis soon set 
in. Moved from the well-heated premises 
of Madison Square Garden and its usual 
leisurely eight-day run, it held chilly sway 
for only one afternoon and evening in the 
drafty, unheated Riding and Polo Club on 
66th Street, New York. Tinsel and cere- 
mony had not completely. vanished, even 
though dinner jackets rather than tail- 
coats were worn over itchy undergarments. 
But most of the hard-riding youngsters 
of yesteryear were either taking jeeps 
over the jumps or rattling around in tanks. 
And many a highly schooled oatburner 
of the past was earning his keep by drag- 
ging a carriage (see cartoon). 

From $12 horses and 119 events in 1941, 
the big show was down to 55 horses and 
10 events, most of them for the young. 
Star of the competition and winner of the 
equitation championship was 17-year-old 
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George I. McKelvey III of Glen Ridge, 
N.J. And 16-year-old William P. Dunn 
III of Seton Hall Prep, also in New Jersey, 
won the ASPCA horsemanship event, the 
big jumping event of the evening even 
though the judges made things hard for 
him by assigning him an unfamiliar mount 
on the final jump-off. 





Sports Shorts 

Box1nc: Having swept his own welter- 
weight class, Harlem’s dusky Ray Robin- 
son went upstairs and now has made a 
good start on the weight division above. 
Before 10,349 in Madison Square Garden 
Nov. 6, Ray outboxed the rugged Vic 
Dellicurti but took his own share of pun- 
ishment before winning a ten-round de- 
cision to make it three in a row over the 
middleweights—and his 38th consecutive 
professional victory without a defeat. 


BaseBALL: Second Baseman Joe Gordon 
of the New York Yankees took his place 
alongside Pitcher Mort Cooper of the St. 
Louis Cardinals as the Most Valuable 
Player of his league, voted there by a poll 
of 24 sports writers . . . Almost immedi- 
ately following this announcement came 
another—from the office of High Com- 
missioner Kenesaw Mountain Landis, fin- 
ing the newly hailed hero $250 for an 
altercation with Umpire George Mager- 
kurth in the third game of the World 
Series. A teammate, Frankie Crosetti, drew 
asimilar fine plus a month’s suspension for 
pushing Umpire William Summers during 
the same red-hot contest. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
WEEK END NOV. 14 

Boston College over Fordham 
Cornell over Dartmouth 
Princeton over Yale 
Navy over Columbia 
Syracuse over Colgate 
Penn over Penn State 
Harvard over Brown 
Williams over Amherst 
Georgia Tech over Alabama 
Tennessee over Mississippi 
Duke over North Carolina 
Louisiana State over Auburn 
Michigan over Notre Dame* 
Minnesota over Iowa 
Ohio State over Illinois 
Wisconsin over Northwestern 
Michigan State over Purdue 
Nebraska over Pittsburgh 
Missouri over Oklahoma 
Texas over Texas Christian 
Rice over Texas A. & M. 
Southern Methodist over Arkansas 
Baylor over Tulsa 
Southern California over Oregon 
Oregon State over Stanford 





*Weekly special with misgivings 

Score on judgment-passes for week ended 
‘ov. 7: completed 15, fumbled 10. Success aver- 
age to date: 97 right, 47 wrong, 4 tied: 67.4%. 
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told. 
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MAKCHANT 


Liort Jooed? CALCULATORS 





MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY * Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 
Soles Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
















































You, ave 


cordially 


to sign this noted register, and 
join the happy family of travelers 
who make the famous Parker 
House their Boston headquarters. 
You will be rewarded by solid 
comfort, good food, attentive serv- 
ice—and a certain character rare 
in a metropolitan hotel. On your 
next trip—why not the Parker 
House? All rooms have private 
bath, shower, radio. Singles from 
$3.85, doubles $5.50 up. 


Send for free copy of 
"The Story of the Parker House”’ 


A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 



















* Costly, time-consuming copying jobs 
that jam up your drafting room, legal 
department, or office can now be elimi- 
nated, thanks to fast, economical Electro- 
Copyist—the photo-copy device that can’t 
make a mistake! 
_ Picture-perfect reproductions of trace 
ings, blueprints, specifications, priority 
extensions, contracts, answer many a 
war-job problem. Think of the vital time 
Electro-Copyist can save when a new 
intricate drawing must go to your shop 
x - when worn-out tracings must be 
remade ... when quick copies of loaned 
prints are needed . . . when duplicate 
tracings must be had in quantity. 
Electro-Copyist is so simple an office 
boy can run it... no dark room, no 
lenses, no focusing. There’s a model that 
will fill your particular requirements— 
write today for detaiJed folder! 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


491 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


Life Among the Enemy 


American newspapermen caught by war 
on enemy territory had hardly started 
home on the exchange ship Drottningholm 
last June than they began pounding out 
stories of their experiences. The resultant 
books are coming out in a flurry. 

In order of publication, three of the 
latest are “What About Germany?” by 
Louis P. Lochner, “This Is the Enemy,” 
edited by Frederick Oechsner, and “Be- 
hind Both Lines,” by Harold Denny. 
Since Denny had the good fortune (from 
the journalistic point of view) to be cap- 
tured in battle, his book is the freshest. 
Newspaper accounts have taken a bit of 
the edge off the two volumes on Germany, 
though they also contain some interesting 
detail. 





Locuner (395 pages. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Dodd Mead, New York. $3): The man 
who won the 1939 Pulitzer Prize for for- 
eign correspondence spent twenty years in 
Berlin, fourteen of them as chief of the 
Associated Press Bureau. 

Writing analytically, he begins his study 
with a look at the economic conditions 
which fostered Hitler’s rise. Then, choos- 
ing incidents carefully, he paints the 
Fithrer at first infatuated with the gro- 
tesque pageantry he inspired, arousing 
fanatical devotion by his physical ‘pres- 
ence, but lately ashen with worry, reading 
speeches as if they actually bored him. 
It is doubtful if Hitler could now put 
fervor into the barbarous speech he made 
to his generals before they fell upon Po- 
land. Hitherto unpublished, this secret 


document quotes him likening himself to 
Genghis Khan who “led millions of women 
and children to slaughter—with premedi. 
tation and a happy heart.” 

Lochner concludes by asking “What can 
topple Hitler?”—then answering his own 
question. Most important, he says, is that 
we give every aid to the “Front of Decent 
People” now enduring Nazism in Ger. 
many and assure them of their postwar 
share in building a real New Order. 


OrcusnerR (364 pages. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $3.): Central European news man. 
ager for the United Press, Oechsner and 
four of his UP colleagues worked out the 
skeleton for their book during their six. 
month internment at Bad Nauheim. When 
it came to actual writing, each took the 
subject he knew best, but the material is 
a pooling of the firsthand experiences of all, 

There are accordingly many intimate 
pen pictures like that of Goring gobbling 
ten lobsters as the first course of a restau- 
rant lunch and between gulps pulling jew. 
els from his pocket to show to his wife. A 
comprehensive account of Hitler, his ideas, 
his love life, his surroundings, and his be- 
longings includes even the detail that, 
modernist though he is, he carries a stem- 
winder watch. By installing a 5,000-mem- 
ber personal espionage staff in every Ger. 
man mission abroad and every foreign mis 
sion in Berlin, Ribbentrop made himself so 
well-informed that he gradually has re 
placed Goring in Hitler’s confidence, creat- 
ing a little-known rivalry that represents 
“one of the great potential splits that may 
open up when the Nazi setup starts to 
crumble.” 

Among the more interesting facts is the 
existence of five dummy Berlins—fields 
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War Correspondent Denny before the Germans got him in Libya 
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well outside the city littered with plywood 


\ and canvas structures that resemble build- 
! ings from the air and may explain why the 
\ RAF once claimed to have set afire the 


Anhalter and Potsdamer Stations on a 
night when those in Berlin knew their 
planes never even reached the city. 


Denny (209 pages. Viking, New York. 
950.): The best of the lot, this is a per- 
sonal narrative of how Denny of The New 
York Times was captured by Rommel’s 
men in Libya, was transported across the 
Mediterranean to Italy, thence mysteri- 
ously was sent to Berlin for Gestapo 
questioning, and finally was returned to 
Italy for internment at the British pris- 
oner-of-war camp at Poppi. 

The German prison account is in the 
tight-and-trim psychological vein of Ar- 
thur Koestler’s “Dialogue With Death.” 
Not physically maltreated he found the 
mental side of imprisonment hardest to 
bear. At first he sought stupor “to ease 
the crawling burden of time”; later, like 
Koestler, he tried industriously to remem- 
ber trivial things. 

His Italian war-camp life was infinitely 
more comfortable mentally and physically. 
The Italians fed their prisoners only a 
little less than reasonably well and gave 
them decent medical service. They allowed 
considerable freedom and physical activ- 
ity. In fact, when the Englishmen set to 
work on a vegetable garden, the Italians 
watched benevolently offering advice, and 
finally pitched in with spades and helped. 





Novel Cookbooks 


“Mrs. Appleyard put another batch of 
cookies into the oven. ‘Brains aren’t 
enough,’ she said, “You have to like things; 
the dishes you cook with, the people you 
buy the butter from ... the table you 
put the food on, and the people who sit 
around it’.” 

Yes, this is the same Mrs. Appleyard 
whose gentle wit and pleasant New Eng- 
land family in 1941 delighted readers of 
“Mrs. Appleyard’s Year.” Thanks to her 
creator, Louise Andrews Kent, she now 
tells how she makes the meals she cooks 
for Mr. Appleyard and the four children. 

Her receipts, as she calls them, include 
such New England specialties as Boston 
Brown Bread and New England Clam 
Chowder. Sometimes, as in the matter of 
making cheeses which involve a 5-quart 
milk can or the limb of an apple tree, the 
Tecipes are practically indigenous to Apple- 
yard Centre, Vt. But most of her recipes 
—her hash, her broccoli with John’s To- 
mato Sauce, her lemon milk sherbet—can 
and will be copied by kitchenette cooks, 
and they are simple enough for any bride 
to follow. (Mrs. Appieyarp’s KitTcHEN. 
By Louise Andrews Kent: 319 pages. In- 
dex. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $2.50.) 


{ “Cross Creek Cookery” also resulted 
m readers’ interest in the recipes em- 





Metropolitan Moments . ...... . . . by Wisdom 


SRE, 





“His mouth waters, sir, when you serve 
those Old Fashioneds made with Calvert Reserve” 


We’re not saying that Old Fashioneds are a complete bust unless they’re made 
with Calvert Reserve. But this extra-quality whiskey has an undeniable knack of 
blending with—not overpowering—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its 
delectable “soft” flavor is an additional cause for rejoicing. Try your next Old Fash- 
ioned made with Calvert Reserve . . .“‘the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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PROTECTOR oF PRODUCTION 
FOR AMERICA'S VICTORY DRIVE 


@ To keep ‘em flying and rolling toward victory requires uninterrupted production, and con- 
tinuous production requires protection against unauthorized entry to plant aa 
properties, © Page Industrial Fence is the highest development in woven wire pr ae 
fence, originated in 1883 by J. Wallace Page and made for 59 years by the men snahinceant 
company he founded. This modern protective barrier is distributed by modern | om attout schedule 
methods. Construction engineering and erecting are performed by local, |47, Production of 


responsible firms which are factory trained and long experienced—the 102 | slants working on 
members of PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. _ 


PRODUCT OF PAGS STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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To discriminating travelers 
who have stopped at hotels 
from coast to coast we say: 
make comparisons! Compare 
The Taft’s location, modern 
comforts, splendid service— 


compare its genuine economy! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 
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SOKE 
THROAT 
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Use gentle but effective Glyco- 
Thymoline. Help to heal and help 
to soothe irritated membranes that 
so often accompany oon sore 
throats and common -_ 
colds. In use for 50 
years ... recom- 
mended and used 
by many physicians. 
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bellishing a nonculinary book, in this case, 
of course, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’s 
recent volume of Florida reminiscence, 
“Cross Creek.” 

Unlike Mrs. Appleyard’s good plain 
fare, Mrs. Rawlings’s dishes are mostly for 
company. Her Crab a la Newburg would 
delight angels, and her 58 pages of desserts 
will lure wives home early from committee 
meetings so they will have plenty of time 
to prepare them. 

A regional cookbook, this also includes 
instructions for cooking such simple foods 
as collard greens and corn pone. But exotic 
menus are Mrs. Rawlings’s forte. (Cross 
Creek Cookery. By Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. 230 pages. Illustrations, index. 
Scribners, New York. $2.50.) 





Ample Anthologies 


In the deluge of new books, little atten- 
tion is ordinarily given to anthologies. Yet 
literary old wine has an undeniable attrac- 
tiveness, and appreciative publishers do 
present it in new bottles. Here is a reckon- 
ing of the most distinctive in recent 
months, unobtainable elsewhere in like 
shape or price. 


SELECTED Works oF STEPHEN VINCENT 
Benet. Volume One: Poetry. 487 pages. 
Volume Two: Prose. 483 pages. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York, $5. Benét’s best in- 
cludes, of course, his magnificent epic 
poem, “John Brown’s Body,” which won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1928, and the two 
short stories, “The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster” and “Johnny Pye and the Fool- 
Killer,” which are already part of Amer- 
ican folklore. Short poems, other short 
stories, and the novel “Spanish Bayonet” 
make these convenient twin volumes irre- 
sistible. 


A Conran Arcosy. Introduction by Wil- 
liam McFee. With woodcuts by Hans Alex- 
ander Mueller. 713 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $5. No introduction is 
really needed for the Polish-born sailing 
master who mastered the English language. 
Included in this handsomely illustrated 9- 
by 12-inch volume are “Heart of Dark- 
ness,” “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” 
“Typhoon,” “The Secret Sharer,” and ten 
other works. 


MEN At War. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Ernest Hemingway. 1,072 pages. 
Crown, New York. $3. Subtitled “The Best 
War Stories of All Time,” and who is to 
question Hemingway, who himself owes his 
literary life to war. An excellent collection, 
for which the editor has dipped into such 
diverse sources as the Bible, Julius Caesar, 
William H. Prescott, Stephen Crane, Win- 
ston Churchill, T. E. Lawrence, Leo Tol- 
stoy, and, of course, Hemingway. 


Tue SuHort Stories OF ErNEst HEMING- 
way. 597 pages. Modern Library, New 
York. $1.45. All his short work, plus the 
play “The Fifth Column.” Here are “The 





Snows of Kilimanjaro,” “The Undefeated,” 
and “The Killers” as well as lesser known 
stories. Worth triple the price. 


A Treasury OF GREAT Poems. English 
and American. Selected and integrated by 
Louis Untermeyer. 1,288 pages. Indezes, 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $3.75. Well 
known for his British and American an- 
thologies, Untermeyer is on familiar ground. 


International 
Ernest Hemingway edited one an- 
thology and produced another one 


This is not merely a joining of previous 
works but a new integration of biographies, 
interpretations, historical background, and 
poems which range from the King James 
Bible to the modern world of 33-year-old 
Stephen Spender. A splendid addition to 
the Inner Sanctum master works. 





Women at War 


Russell Birdwell is an ex-reporter-turned- 
Hollywood-press agent who gets around, 
and the latest fruit of his getting around is 
a book called “Women in Battle Dress,” 
a tribute to the female soldiers and work- 
ers of Britain. In a visit made under the 
sponsorship of the British Government, 
Birdwell saw them all—girls in uniform, 
such as the WAAFS and WRENS, land 
girls, factory girls, merchant raarinettes, 
canteen workers, and so on. The book is 
packed with odds and ends of information, 
including the recipe by which British 
housewives prepare the vegetable concoc- 
tion known as Woolton pie, named for the 
Food Minister: “Mixed diced vegetables, 
gravy pow der, and a little oatmeal placed 
in a pie dish, covered with potato crust 
or wheat-meal pastry, and baked.” 
(WomEN 1N Battle Dress.e 198 pages. 
Fine Editions Press, New York. $2.) 
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Yankee Doodle Guy 











He somehow had to have been born on . 


the Fourth of July. Even if he hadn’t been 
—and the question of whether he really 
was will be argued by old-timers—Congress 
would have probably given him the day, 
just as they gave him a Medal of Honor 
for writing “Over There.” For George 
M. Cohan was more than a real live 
nephew of his Uncle Sam, he was—tough 
talk, straw hat, grin, walk, and all—that 
Yankee Doodle guy. 

He was born in 1878 in a theatrical 
boardinghouse in Providence, R.I. His 
parents, Jerry and Nellie Cohan, were a 
pair of well-known vaudeville troupers. 
That he spent his infancy in the top of 
their battered theatrical trunk was typical 
of the profession in those times, but the 
roving it involved fostered a love for the 
road and an affection for the American 
tank town that never left him. 

Naturally enough, little George Michael 
Cohan went on the stage almost as soon as 
he could walk and talk. At 10, in velveteen 
breeches, he was billed as “Master Georgie 
—violin tricks and tinkling tunes.” Two 
years later he wowed them in the title role 
of “Peck’s Bad Boy”—a part that could 
have been written for him, for he was a 
brash, cocky, impudent enfant terrible who 
insulted everybody from stage hands to 
theater owners. 

Then, for the next ten years, with his 
family and his sister Josie, he toured the 
country as the most flamboyant member 
of the “Four Cohans,” specializing as a 
“song and dance man,” the description of 
himself that he always liked best. It was 
during this period also that he evolved the 
peculiar stiff-legged strutting dance which 
became one of his most distinctive trade- 
marks, 

The Four Cohans, however, occupied but 
a small part of George’s teen-age. He was 
turning out songs and skits with in- 
credible rapidity—writing, as always, on 
yellow copy paper with a dull pencil. At 23 
he had written, composed, directed, and 
produced his first Broadway show, “The 
Governor’s Son.” At 26 he had met the late 
Sam Harris, formed their successful part- 
nership, and put on “Little Johnny Jones,” 
his first flag-waver which introduced “Yan- 
kee Doodle Dandy” and “Give My Re- 
gards to Broadway.” “Forty-five Minutes 
From Broadway” followed—the show 
which cost $4,000, made a million, and im- 
mortalized the name of Mary (“So Long, 
Mary” and “Mary’s a Grand Old Name”) 
and New Rochelle. 

Oddly enough, none of these early 
smashes were received warmly by the elite 
of Broadway. These dashes of cold water 
from the critics so enraged Cohan that he 
took an ad in the theatrical paper Clipper, 
mn which he boldly told the world: “I can 
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WING Revolving Unit Heaters in medern defense 
plant. Note congested areas that would obstruct 
heat from fixed discharge beaters. 


The proper heating of industrial plants has a definite 
bearing on production output. That is why you should 
investigate Wing Revolving Unit Heaters. Because the dis- 
charge outlets slowly revolve, they gently circulate the 
warm air around bulky machinery and other obstacles and 
into cold corners, and the gentle movement of the air - 
brings a sensation of fresh, live, invigorating warmth to @ 
workers. It tends to speed their efforts and at the same time 
make them more accurate. Higher heating efficiency and 
maximum worker comfort mean greater production—with 
REVOLVING Unit Heaters. Write for a copy of Bulletin HR-1 
L. J. WING MFG. CO., 152 West 14th St., New York, N.Y. 









1. Slowly moving 
streams discharge 


2. Revolving 
streams flow past 
obstructions. 


3. Outlets have 
revolved through 
180° 


4. Still turning, 
covering every part 
of work area. 
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For Holiday Hnkioceiblaigs 


Made for you who must 


plan the menu for a holi- Crank Western 


dayhomecoming,thepages pjNNER FOR EIGHT | 


of the Great Western Din- wine assORTMENT 
ner fc r Eight Recipe Book 
can uelp you turn this 
year’s festivities into one 
of life’s most sparkling 
moments. How to use 
Great Western American 
wines in cooking to bring 
out the finest flavor in your 
food . . . the right wines to 
serve with your meals . 

it’s all in this new and 
authoritative wine recipe 
book. Send for Free Copy. 


Cyl Destin 
WINES— SINCE 1860 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, W.-Y. 
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TOMORROW’S NEWS 
TODAY 


From Newsweek's ‘‘Periscope’’ for 

JUNE 29... : 
*, .. late this summer the government will begin 
buying tires at fair prices.’’ 








From newspaper headlines for 
OCTOBER 24 .. 
“OPA Begins Buying ‘Idle’ Tires Today.” 


Keep ahead of the headlines with ‘‘Periscope’— 
an exclusive Newsweek feature. 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
2 Years $7.50 


1 Year $5 3 Years $10 
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Culver 


The song and dance man off stage was unassuming George Cohan 


dance better than any living song writer 
and write a better song than any dancer 
on earth.” Even one of his best plays, 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” was parined. 
“Nobody cared for his plays,” commented 
one writer recently, “but the public.” 

Not until the mid-’20s did Broadway con- 
sider Cohan a respectable citizen. Still lat- 
er, in 1933, he stunned critics into recogniz- 
ing him as a straight actor with his magnif- 
icent performance of the small-town pub- 
lisher in Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilderness.” 

In private life Cohan was completely un- 
like his stage self—quiet, modest, and com- 
pletely unassuming. Known as the easiest 
touch on Broadway, he spent much of the 
big money he made on private pension 
funds of one kind or another. A rabid base- 
ball fan, he spent every minute he could at 
the Polo Grounds and tried never to let 
any show he was in interfere with his 
duties as a Giant rooter. He was married 
twice and had four children, three girls and 
one boy, Pvt. George Michael Cohan Jr., 
now stationed at Fort Jay. 

Hollywood he never liked—‘Bridgeport 
with palms” he called it, but the recent 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy,” the film story of 
his life released just six months ago, did 
have his official OK. George M. Cohan died 
in his New York home last week at 64, 
after a year’s illness had drained him of the 
vitality that made him great. But there 
will be more than a hugely successful 
movie to keep his name alive. There will 
also be a song that came into his head that 
April morning war was declared in 1917, a 
song he wrote as he had written all his 
others, around only four chords in F sharp 
—a song he called “Over There.” 
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RELIGION 


Birth Control Defeat 


Massachusetts Protestants and liberals 
last week lost an interfaith battle at the 
polls. For Question No. 1—designed to 
amend a law prohibiting physicians from 
giving contraceptive advice to married per- 
sons for reasons of health—was_ voted 
down. After Roman Catholics, led by Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, had opposed the 
referendum strongly enough to cause both 
gubernatorial candidates to declare against 
it (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 12), the Protestant 
side took up a counterattack on grounds of 
democratic rights, religious and medical 
freedom. But it came too late. While rural 
areas generally backed the referendum, the 
cities snowed it under: in Boston alone 
nearly 5,000,000 cards and pamphlets cir- 
culated throughout Catholic churches 
rolled up an Irish-Catholic majority of 
70,000 votes. The final score: 691,394 
against, 505,043 for. 








Across a Catholic World 


In Japan the finger of a fervent patriot 
was found in the offering box of a military 
temple. In India, already beset with the 
conflicts of several creeds, Gandhi rebuffed 
Catholics: “India stands in no need of 
conversion from one faith to another.” 
Such are the glimpses into the religious 
muddle of the East which the Rev. John 
J. Considine has recorded in “Across a 
World,” a volume resulting from his first- 
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hand study of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries at their Asiatic and African 
posts. 

For ten years associated with Vatican 
headquarters of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, Father Consi- 
dine has had an insider’s understanding of 
the elaborate organization which is the 
backbone of the Catholic missionary agg 
tivity, an organization that has staked out 
the non-Christian world of a billion and a 
half inhabitants into 650 territorial di- 
visions and harvests a crop of 400,000 
converts a year in Central Africa and 
South Asia alone. 

With such a background in mind, the 
author made his pilgrimage from mission 
to mission, by plane, ricksha, and occa- 
sionally by foot. Along the Ganges of 
India, across the wet rice fields of China, 
and through the jungles of Africa, he 
records his impressions in a curious mix- 
ture of National Geographic charm and 
statistics on the number of priests, nuns, 
and converts in this outer fringe of the 
Catholic Church. Without effort, he por- 


trays the strange intermingling of the old ° 


and the new—the husky black with his 
Singer sewing machine; the 
French Sudanese chieftain with 
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MUSIC 


Doubling in Brass 


A Kansas City concert-goer who 
sneaked over to Wichita last Thursday 
night to hear the premiére performance of 
the new Wichita Symphony Orchestra 
might have been puzzled by a strong 
familiarity in the faces of the orchestra 
members and the conductor. He might 
have, that is, if it hadn’t been announced 
in his local papers late last summer that 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, as of Nov. 
5, would stop being a city orchestra and 
become “regional”; that on Tuesdays and 
Sundays it would be itself, but on Thurs- 
days and Saturdays it would do a Jekyll, 
and hide in Wichita under a new name. 

This unusual regional music plan was 
the brain child of civic leaders in both 
cities, ten of whom last summer met to 
work out plans with ex-Sen. Henry J. 
Allen of Wichita and Karl Krueger, the 
48-year-old Kansas-born founder and con- 
ductor of the Kansas City Philharmonic. 
They formed the Orchestral Society of the 
Midlands, overcoming civic rivalry by ap- 








his American alarm clock. 
Seated in a plane flying over the 
jungles of the Belgian Congo, 
Father Considine writes 
placidy: “Cannibalism as a 
general practice has disap- 
peared.” 

His story is one of weird 
persecutions and unsung 
martyrs, of nuns who killed 
cobras, and priests who lived 
30 years in the desert for the 
sake of two or three converts. 
And it includes such memora- 
ble events as an examination 
of the body of St. Francis 
Xavier, miraculously preserved 
in India after almost 400 years, 
his talk with a leper play- 
wright in Rangoon, and a night 
at Bidon Cinq (Gas Tank 
Number Five) in the middle 
of the Sahara Desert. Through 
it all the missionaries speak for 
themselves, telling in their con- 
versations how they have lived 
and labored among a wide as- 
sortment of people. 

As a report of their work, 
“Across a World” should be 
particularly gratifying to Cath- 
olic readers; but the author’s 
deft description of places and 
people he saw makes it pleas- 
ant and educational for any- 
one. (Across a Worn. By 
John J. Considine in collabora- 
tion with Thomas Kernan. 400 
pages. Illustrations, index. 

gmans, Green, New York. 
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Charles W. Copp 


Alteration: When the eighteen Catholics 
and four Protestants interned at Miyoshi, Japan, 
asked their jailors for an altar, this is what they 
got. The Catholic cross and altar cloth are ortho- 
dox. But the Japs forced the foreigners to include 
a Shinto shrine (upper left) and a Japanese flag. 
The ideographs above the cross mean “God Is 
Love,” A Japanese officer made the flower ar- 
rangements. The Protestamts held Episcopal 
services and twelve sisters of the Notre Dame de 
Namur order assisted in the Catholic devotions. 
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Specialized Medication |—C 
Works Right Where Trouble Is 


The instant you put a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril, it gets 
right after the sneezy, sniffly discomfort 
of your head cold. You can feel it go to 
work as it spreads over the trouble area 
where most colds start. Shrinks swollen 
membranes—relieves the clogging con- 
gestion—and helps make breathing eas- 
ier again. Just try it. 

And remember .. . if used at the first 
sniffle or sneeze, Va-tro-nol helps to 
prevent many colds from developing. 
Follow directions in package. 
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QUICK, 
SLICK 


3 times as many 
Look what you get in this popular 
Enders Speed Kit: 
1. Enders Speed Shaver—world’s fastest 
shave. Blade clicks in instantly, nothing 
to take apart. New type head gives clean 
shaves first time over. Prevents nicks, 
scrapes, razor burn. 
2. Semi-automatic leather strop. Triples 
life of blades. 
3. Two packs of blades; shaving stick, 
comb, serviceable compact case. 
$2.50 postpaid, if drugstore can't supply. 
Ask for Christmas mailing carton. It’s free. 


JENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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In {for with the 


American Bombers 





Bomber pilots will 
tell you that success- 
ful raiding calls for 
three things—depend- 
able engines, long- 
range planes, and the 


right explosives. 
is used in making What part does re- 
superior aos x F 
= — fighting frigeration play in 
” supplying these? 
Aircraft engines, super- 
chargers and _ instruments 
are made and tested with 
the help of mechanical 
“cold.” Temperatures down 
to 70 deg. below zero F. 
are employed for this work. 
Drafting rooms, offices, 
research laboratories, first 
aid rooms, cafeterias and 
assembly lines in airplane 
plants find air condition- 
ing and refrigeration vital 
aids. . 
Plants making TNT, dy- 
namite,- and other explo- 
sives require refrigeration 
in large amounts for the 
accurate control of tem- 
peratures and reactions. 
And when we say refrig- 
eration, we mean 














Frick Refrigeration 











One big bomber 
lant uses 36 Frick 
chines for air 
conditioning, food 
service, etc. 








Plants making ex- 
plosives have for 
many years utilized 
Frick Refrigeration. 
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pealing to simple Midwestern practicality. 
The symphony’s unprecedented sched- 
ule, designed to solve the expensive prob- 
lem of maintaining a first-rate orchestra 
in a middle-sized city, has obvious advan- 
tages: the orchestra can play two con- 
current series (two concerts a week in 
each city), thereby doubling its income. 
This will lessen demands on wealthy but 
tax-ridden sponsors, and at the same time 
enable the orchestra to pay higher salaries 
for better musicians, who in turn will at- 
tract more patrons. There are disadvan- 
tages, too. Wichita and Kansas City are 
almost 200 miles apart, and though train 
service is good, it means upwards of twelve 
hours a week traveling—for musicians 
burdened with a double schedule. 





Successful New Opera 


As “directa” of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation in 1921, the remarkable Mary 
Garden was more remarkable than ever. 
From her box in the opera house she 
would gleefully throw red roses to some 
twenty handsome tenors. With equal aban- 
don she ignored a deficit which rapidly 
mounted past the million mark. Her brief 
year’s sensation did have one sobering ef- 
fect: for a long time it discouraged the 
blooming of other budding lady operatic 
impresariae. 

Then, last year, in New York, two de- 
termined ladies dared to step in where the 
divine Mary alone had trod. But they were 
different—they not only ran an opera com- 
pany, they themselves founded it. Fur- 
thermore, Mrs. Lytle Hull and Mme. 
Méré-Irion went beyond their first season, 
for last week their New Opera Co. opened 
its second year on Broadway. 

Unlike the free-handed Garden, Mrs. 
Hull and Mme. Irion have not been throw- 
ing around anything like a million dollars. 
Operating on a comparatively slim budget 
for an opera company, they try to put 
every dollar to its best possible use. Last 
season, their first, was financed principally 
by a very small group of interested donors 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 27, 1941). This year, 
with subscriptions running 50 per cent 
ahead of 1941, they are determined to 
finance on a broader base and, like the Met 
a couple of years ago, are out after the one- 
and five-dollar bills. 

Neither Mrs. Hull nor Mme. Irion has 
any notion of trying to compete with the 
Metropolitan. Thus, their repertoire runs 
to intimate productions not suitable for its 
vastness—operas like “La Vie Parisienne,” 
“Pique Dame;” “Macbeth,” and “Rosa- 
linda” (Newsweek, Nov. 9). 

Last week’s opening bill consisted of a 
new opera by Walter Damrosch, “The 
Opera Cloak,” and a completely new ver- 
sion of Moussorgsky’s “The Fair at Soro- 
chinsk.” “The Opera Cloak” was with- 
drawn after its first showing as an overlong 
and quite dull bit of musical business, and 
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its place as a curtain raiser was taken later 
in the week by George Balanchine’s “Ballet 
Imperial.” “The Fair at Sorochinsk,” how- 
ever, was an immediate success for which 
great credit should go to Emil Cooper, the 
conductor, who practically wrote a new 
opera, and to Michael Chekhov, the stage 
director, who saw to it that his youthful 
charges carried their chores off in a 
thoroughly professional style. 

All the*singers are youthful since, in 
founding the company, Mrs. Hull and 
Mme. Irion based it on principles in which 
both firmly believed—that young Ameri- 
can singers should have a training ground 
for experience, and that opera needn’t be 
so grand as it is at the Metropolitan to be 
worth seeing. 

Tall and slim, Mrs. Hull is the president 
and manages all the money-raising activi- 
ties. Short and chubby, Mme. Irion is the 
general manager and handles all produc- 
tion details. Like all pioneers, they have 
had their troubles—but not with each 
other. Ten years of working together close- 
ly on the Musicians’ Emergency Fund 
made them great friends with the utmost 
respect for the other’s abilities. 

Yet temperamentally the two women 
couldn’t be more different. In the 25 years 
she has been aiding music and musicians, 
Mrs. Hull has had to conquer her natural 
shyness to make the speeches, give the 
interviews, and pose for the pictures which 
arise from her association with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Musicians’ Emer- 
gency Fund, the Metropolitan Opera, and 
the New Opera. On the other hand, years 
as an internationally known concert pianist 
thoroughly accustomed Mme. Irion to pub- 
lic appearances. A hustling dynamo of 
energy, she has a finger in every part of 
the New Opera pie. This, she says, means 
“no sleep, no food, lots of work, and all 
abuse.” But she obviously loves it. 





RECORD WEEK 


Two recent albums by opera’s glamor 
girls. 


A Grace Moore Procram. With Wil- 
fred Pelletier and the Victor Symphony. 
Victor. One 10- and two 12-inch records 
in album, $3.25. All French, the selections 
range from Massenet arias to art songs of 
Paladilhe and Hahn and form Miss 
Moore’s finest phonographic offering to 
date. “Adieu, Notre Petite Table” and 
“Phidyle” are the standouts, with art songs 
showing new restraint and sensitivity. 


Frencu Opera Artas Suna By GLapys 
Swartuout. With Wilfred Pelletier and 
the Victory Symphony. Victor. Two 12- 
inch records in album, $2.50. Miss Swarth- 
out also offers her best recordings so far 
and reveals a fast-growing depth in inter- 
pretative qualities. The selections are from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” and Thom- 
as’s “Mignon.” 





2. “Tu 
tropical 
birds. I 
Florida 
Hialeal 





Not at all—it’s Florida, U.S.A. 
1. “I made two mistakes,” a traveler writes, 
“when some years ago I decided to point for 
the South Seas and ‘get away from it all.’ First 
mistake was actually going ’way out there. 
Second was packing along a supply of Cana- 
dian Club—an unnecessary precaution, for I 
found this old favorite all along the route. 
And discovered later that here in Florida are 
all the best things the South Seas ever offered. 








2.“Two essentials of every self-respecting 3. “I'll mever forget my first taste of Florida deep-sea 4. “Big? Colossal is the word! Imag- 
tropical paradise are towering palms and exotic fishing if I live to be a hundred. First day, no more _ ine battling a tiger shark like this for 
birds. Darned if I’ve ever seen any to beat the luck than a mousetrap at a cat show. But the second _ three hours. I was so proud when we 
Florida specimens—the ones you see at the day—whew! We switched to heavy tackle and went towed him in I felt like a superman 
Hialeah track, for instance. *way out after the big fellows. .. albeit a wilted one. 


5. “Number one memory, though, flavor. No other whisky in all the 
is of the returns from such trips— world tastes like Canadian Club. 
of blissful relaxation...the luxury It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye— 
of velvety breezes ... the match- satisfying as bourbon; and you 
less flavor of Canadian Club. South can stick with it all evening long 


Seas? Mister, I'll take Florida any 
old time.” 

Why have so many Americans 
switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 


—in cocktails before dinner and 
tall ones after. 

That’s why Canadian Club 
is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


‘Canadien Ce 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





ROSALIND RUSSELL now starring in the new Columbia picture “My SISTER EILEEN” 





Resauine RUSSELL on es ee 
duty it’s ne feeling cee , fi : 


lights out until youn hear ‘ hae = 
THATS THE SMOnER? J 
FOR —— — iu : 


you wo to reict, oad with » tor lee eee 
3 _— pleasure... JIGHT UPA. : 
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